STONE  WALLS 


I  have  been  away  from  these  hills  for  five  months  sailing  the  GREAT 
and  EXOTIC  Pacific  Ocean  on  a  search  to  see,  a  search  to  see  and  learn. 
And  there  is  much  to  learn. 

I  came  back  to  these  hills  with  eyes  that  were  used  to  asking  questions. 
What  a  comfort  to  see  the  Westfield  River  snaking  its  way  around  the 
base  of  Mt.  Tekoa,  to  see  THAT  Sycamore  tree  on  its  hill  at  the  entrance 
of  Huntington  ...  no  questions  to  ask!  They  were  there  as  expected. 
These  are  the  unifying  parts  of  our  lives,  the  parts  that  go  on,  the  parts 
that  we  see  and  live  every  day,  the  parts  we  know. 

We  who  write  for  and  read  STONE  WALLS  cherish  what  we  know  of 
these  hills;  we  value  the  antique  not  just  because  it  is  old,  but  because  it 
is  natural;  we  appreciate  people  who  speak  simply,  people  who  have 
great  good  sense  without  knowing  it. 

Now  it  seems  that  practically  everything  has  gone  on  with  expected 
regularily  except  STONE  WALLS.  The  long,  long  delay  for  our  third 
issue  (the  second  of  the  subscription)  was  unavoidable  and  we  are 
indeed  apologetic  to  all  of  you  who  have  been  so  supportive  and 
expectant  in  your  enthusiasm.  We  may  only  say  that  with  time, 
practice,  and  continuity  come  order  —  you  know  that  Sycamore  tree  has 
been  at  it  a  lot  longer  than  we  —  We  do  expect  more  regularity  from  now 
on,  and,  again,  we  are  sorry. 
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BE  KIND  TO  ANIMALS  .  .  . 


A  woodchuck  is  a  wily  beast 
Upon  my  garden  he  will  feast. 

For  when  I  put  a  fence  around 

He  promptly  comes  from  underground! 

I  raise  my  squash  plants  in  a  cage; 
He  pulls  it  over  in  a  rage. 


Lethal  fumes  he  can  ignore 

From  safety  under  the  old  barn  floor. 


Illustrated  by  Natalie  Birrell 
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"YOU  MAY  NEVER  GET  ONE  .  .  ." 


by  C 

A  little  brown  shingled  shop  on  Route  143 
in  Chesterfield  wears  a  sign:  Visitors 
Welcome.  Benny  Higgins,  the  basketmaker, 
has  given  that  sign  meaning  by  quenching 
the  curiosity  of  many  passersby  who  stop  to 
talk  with  the  craftsman  about  the  unique  art 
of  white  ash  basketry.  Visitors  are  rewarded 
with  friendliness,  the  story  of  a  man's  love  for 
his  craft,  and,  at  rare  times,  the  sight  of  the 
famous  basketmaker  at  work.  In  these  days 
baskets  are  seldom  sold  in  Benny  Higgins's 
shop. 

Inside  the  shop,  a  fresh  sweet  smell  greets 
the  visitor.  The  scent  is  white  ash,  the  raw 
material  of  Benny's  baskets.  When  Benny 
gets  the  old  generator  working,  his  crystal 
blue  eyes  light  up,  and  an  affectionate  smile 
crosses  his  robust  complexion.  He  knows  that 
the  huge  leather  loops  stretching  the  length  of 
the  shop  and  moving  to  the  huff  and  whoosh 
of  the  antique  machine  amaze  and  delight 


Curci 

visitors.  The  room,  uniquely  finished  with 
aged  braided  wooden  cupboards  and  ceiling, 
asserts  the  domain  of  the  basketmaker's 
craft. 

Today  it  is  rare  to  see  one  of  Benny's 
baskets  in  the  making  because  he  is  unable  to 
get  the  raw  materials.  At  eighty-two  he  is  not 
as  nimble  as  in  his  earlier  days,  and  he  is 
unable  to  seek  out  the  raw  materials  himself. 
When  he  is  making  baskets,  the  word  gets 
around  and  his  waiting  order  list  gets 
impossible  to  fill.  In  1975  when  three  appren- 
tices worked  with  him,  the  list  mounted  to 
250.  They  had  made  only  100.  Even  during 
the  Depression,  he  was  backlogged  with 
orders. 

To  make  these  baskets,  Benny  has  to  find 
the  right  white  ash  tree.  How  does  he  know  a 
good  log? 
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"Each  wedge  is  hammered  so  that  the  rings  separate 
into  long  strips." 


Photos  by  Charlotte  Curci 


".  .  .  the  huff  and  whoosh  of  the  antique  machine."  "They  are  cut  the  right  size  for  braiding. " 
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"Well,  it's  guesswork  to  some,  but  ex- 
perience mostly.  You  can  tell  pretty  well  by 
lookin'  at  a  tree  and  feelin'  of  it  and  seein' 
what  the  bark  looks  like.  It's  gotta  be 
chocolate  brown  and  thrifty  but  grown  in 
deep  woods." 

Benny  could  make  a  year's  supply  of 
baskets  from  three  good  trees.  A  tree  usually 
contains  two  logs,  and  a  log  usually  contains 
three  pie-shaped  pieces.  Each  wedge  is 
hammered  so  that  the  annual  rings  separate 
into  long  strips.  These  strips  are  cut  into  the 
right  size  for  braiding.  They  are  nailed 
together  over  a  form,  and  then  braided.  Each 
piece  must  be  braided  within  five  days  or 
stored  in  a  damp  cellar  to  keep  from  drying 
out.  Rims  are  made  by  steaming  the  strips 
until  they  are  supple  enough  to  bend  around 
the  edge  of  the  basket.  The  basket  is  com- 
pleted with  hardly  any  waste,  or  extra 
expense.  Every  twelve  foot  long  piece  can 
produce  five  baskets  which  each  take  a  day  to 
make. 

Benny's  baskets  are  popular  because  of 
their  quality  and  beauty.  The  peck-size,  half- 
peck,  and  pie  baskets  are  the  most  popular 
types  he  makes.  When  new,  they  are  smooth, 
perfect,  and  white.  When  they  age,  they 
become  golden  brown. 


Lately  he  has  been  unable  to  find  the  right 
lumber,  although  he  has  asked  the  assistance 
of  saw  mills,  and  even  has  some  friendly 
scouts.  A  young  woman  from  Leverett, 
hoping  to  become  apprenticed  to  the  basket- 
maker,  urged  him  to  investigate  some  ash 
growing  in  a  nearby  lot.  With  much  effort, 
Benny  hiked  to  the  trees  only  to  find  that  they 
were  too  knotty  for  basketmaking. 


The  work  of  a  craftsman  like  Benny  is  part 
of  a  passing  way  of  life.  It  is  no  longer 
commonplace  for  an  individual  worker  to  find 
his  own  raw  materials,  and  to  develop  them 
into  a  perfectly  finished  product.  As  Benny 
looks  at  young  people  today  he  wonders  if  his 
craft  will  be  carried  on.  None  of  the  appren- 
tices Benny  trained  last  fall  are  making  white 
ash  baskets  today. 


"I  worry  about  it,"  he  says,  "and  I 
shouldn't  worry  about  it.  Let  them  do  the 
worrying.  I've  worried  all  my  life  about 
getting  lumber  and  everything  else.  I  don't 
know  if  they  got  the  ambition  that  should  go 
with  it  to  stick.  These  young  people,  there's  a 
lot  to  it  they  don't  see.  They  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  it  but  braiding  a  basket,  but  when 
you  go  into  the  woods  and  hunt  up  your  trees 
and  finish  gettin'  out  your  rims  and  all  that, 
there's  really  a  lot  to  it.  Whether  they'll  have 
the  get-up-and-git  to  stick  to  it  enough,  I  don't 
know.  You've  got  to  love  your  work." 


In  Benny's  mind  he  made  a  good  living 
from  the  basket  shop  purchased  from  his 
father  in  1912.  "I  could  retire  and  live  ten, 
twenty,  even  thirty  years  without  making  a 
basket.  Built  my  own  house.  Paid  for  it  in  two 
years,  what  little  I  had  to  borrow  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Got  electric  heat.  Got  a  nice 
Plymouth  sedan.  Hard  surface  driveway.  A 
business  they  can't  take  away  from  me. 
That's  worth  a  lot." 


Baskets  would  be  sitting  in  Benny's  shop 
today  if  the  white  ash  were  available.  More 
names  go  into  the  book  daily  but  Benny  says, 

"No  promise  .  .  .  you  may  never  get  one." 


Peck  basket,  garden  basket,  half-peck  basket. 
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JOE  MULLENS 


by  Jane  Mullens 


All  that  green  grass  dotted  with  Hereford 
beef  cattle,  including  sixteen  new  calves, 
won't  last  long.  What  then  will  happen?  Well, 
right  now  Joe  Mullens  is  fixing  new  fences 
around  a  larger  pasture  to  turn  the  cattle  out 
for  the  summer,  before  they  manage  to  find 
their  own  way  out  and  not  through  the  gate 
either.  Joe,  who  is  presently  employed  at 
Lincoln  Farm  in  Blandford,  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  fencing  a  month  now,  and  will  fin- 
ish in  a  week  or  two. 

Joe  became  a  farmer  because  he  had  lived 
on  a  farm  most  of  his  life  and  was  in  charge  of 
a  team  of  horses  in  the  field.  He  has  always 
been  interested  in  farming  and  never  had  a 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  there  was  anything 
else  that  would  suit  him  better  than  farming. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  he  distinctly  remembered 
what  he  liked  best  about  going  to  other 
neighbors  to  help. 

"I  liked  going  to  other  farms  in  the 
neighborhood  to  help  for  no  pay.  That  is,  no 
pay  in  money.  After  the  work  was  done,  I  was 
invited  in  to  the  different  houses  to  have 
homemade  doughnuts,  cider,  or  fresh  milk." 

After  a  few  farm  jobs  which  were  usually 
on-the-job  training,  learning  new  things 
every  day,  Joe  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
"Experience  is  the  best  teacher." 

Joe's  first  paying  job  was  at  Lilac  Farm  in 
Framingham.  He  was  thirteen  years  old 
when  he  started  there  and  was  there  for  three 
or  four  years.  His  grandfather  had  worked 
there  before  him.  The  pay  was  only  fifty  cents 
an  hour  for  the  care  of  fifteen  Thoroughbred 
horses.  The  care  included  grooming  the 
horses,  cleaning  their  stalls,  and  doing  all  the 
vet  work  and  feeding. 


After  that  job  he  went  to  Mayo's  Dairy 
Farm,  where  he  was  up  at  five  in  the  morning 
to  milk  the  fifty  cows.  He  had  to  milk  again  at 
five  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  seventeen  then 
and  he  stayed  at  that  job  for  seven  years. 

He  went  into  the  army  and  after  he  was  out 
he  went  to  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
for  a  two-year  course  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
The  government  paid  for  his  education  as 
part  of  the  G.I.  Bill.  After  that  he  went  back  to 
Mayo's.  The  pay  was  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week. 

After  he  was  married,  he  went  right  to 
Blandford  for  a  job  at  Laurel  Hill  Farm, 
where  he  worked  for  seventeen  years.  He  had 
to  do  all  the  haying  and  vet  work  himself. 
There  at  the  farm  he  had  a  cow  die  and  before 
it  was  buried,  he  did  an  autopsy  on  it  and 
found  that  it  died  from  a  porcupine  quill  that 
found  its  way  to  the  heart  and  pierced  it.  He 
then  went  back  to  the  records  to  find  out  that 
four  years  before,  the  cow  had  had  to  have 
quills  taken  from  her  nose.  A  few  that  were 
missed  found  their  way  to  the  bloodstream 
and  the  heart,  causing  her  death. 

There  was  also  one  unexpected  event  that 
happened  at  one  of  the  farms  at  which  he  was 
once  employed.  He  says, 

"I  would  watch  the  men  wheel  the  manure 
in  the  wheel-barrow  up  a  plank  and  dump  it 
out  towards  the  pile.  One  day  I  tried  it,  but 
never  let  go,  and  found  myself  up  to  my  arm- 
pits in  manure!" 

Joe  has  enjoyed  all  his  farming  jobs  and 
hopes  to  farm  for  a  long  while  yet. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


by  Olive  Winn 


Living  in  Russell,  "way  back  when",  was 
no  hardship  for  townspeople  at  that  time. 
There  was  plenty  of  transportation,  with  both 
trains  and  trolley  cars  available.  Later,  of 
course,  trolleys  were  replaced  by  buses  which, 
for  some  time,  ran  quite  often  and  were  very 
convenient. 

As  a  child  I  remember  my  mother  taking 
me  on  the  train  to  Springfield  to  visit  a 
relative,  and,  of  course,  my  brother  Donald 
was  with  us  as  he  was  also  quite  young  then. 
We  were  in  school  and  had  learned  to  count, 
so  Don  tried  to  count  the  telephone  poles  as 
we  passed  them  on  the  trip.  He  soon  gave  up, 
as  we  were  passing  them  so  often. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  child,  we 
lived  in  the  large  house  at  the  corner  of  Main 
Street  and  Lincoln  Avenue.  Every  day  when 
school  did  not  keep,  most  of  the  neighborhood 
children  came  to  play  with  us  as  the  yard  was 
large  and,  most  of  the  time,  the  big  barn  on 
the  grounds  was  empty. 

In  the  barn  there  was  a  box  stall  for  a 
neighbor's  horse  when  he  needed  it.  So  when 
it  rained  we  played  "school"  or  tag  in  the  barn 
proper.  The  top  of  the  grain  box  was  used  as  a 
desk  by  the  make-believe  teacher,  who  was 
usually  Helen  Clark,  an  older  girl  in  the 
group.  She  was  quite  strong,  and  would  make 
the  boys  "Toe  the  mark".  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Clark, 
owner  of  the  store  situated  nearby. 

Others  in  this  group  were:  Ernest,  Arthur 
and  William  DeCoteau,  and  sometimes  their 
sister  Dolorosa,  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  DeCoteau  of  River  Street;  Sarah  Cook, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Cook  of 
Grove  Street;  and  Raphael  Bull,  oldest  son  of 
Mrs.  Nora  Bull  of  River  Street. 

Various  other  children  in  the  village  often 
joined  us  in  the  games  of  hide-and-seek,  tag, 
kick-the-can,  and  run-sheep-run.  I  don't 
believe  they  play  run-sheep-run  anymore. 


We  were  not  permitted  to  play  very  often 
with  other  children  who  lived  at  a  distance, 
but  we  sometimes  could  play  with  Leah  and 
Warren  Parks,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Parks  of  Main  Street.  Their  father, 
Mr.  Parks,  was  head  Selectman  for  Russell 
for  many  years. 

Miss  Minnie  Boyden,  who  first  lived  on 
Pomeroy  Terrace,  then  later  moved  to  Main 
Street,  cared  for  and  boarded  various  children 
who  had  been  orphaned.  Quite  often  I  played 
with  the  girls  who  stayed  with  her.  One  of 
them  was  Olive  Ellison,  who  sometimes  liked 
to  play  tricks  on  people. 

One  day,  Olive  was  kept  after  school,  as  a 
punishment  for  playing  a  trick  on  the  teacher. 
It  seems  that  on  the  way  to  school  she  had 
found  two  small  grass  snakes  and  picked 
them  up.  Arriving  at  the  school  a  bit  earlier 
than  the  rest,  she  placed  them  in  the  teacher's 
desk  and  enjoyed  a  very  hearty  laugh  when 
the  teacher  opened  her  desk  and  screamed. 
The  teacher  soon  located  the  guilty  party,  and 
sentenced  her  to  staying  after  school  and 
writing  on  the  blackboard:  "I  will  never  do 
that  again,"  one  hundred  times. 

There  were  other  town  families  at  that 
time  with  children  with  whom  we  grew  up. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Cowles  of  Route  #20, 
whose  children  were  Hazel,  Edith,  Orrin  and 
Ruth.  Edith  is  now  Mrs.  Vernon  Shattuck  of 
Shattuck  Road,  and  Ruth  is  now  Mrs.  Harold 
Steins  of  Huntington  Road.  There  was  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tucker  of  Blandford  Road 
who  had  quite  a  large  family:  Viva,  Charles, 
Richard,  Anne,  Ida,  Nina  and  Irene.  Also  on 
Blandford  Road  were  the  Aliens.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Allen  had  several  children: 
Frank,  Warren,  Eva,  Myrtle, and  Lyle.  None 
of  them  are  here  now,  as  those  still  living 
moved  away  some  time  ago. 
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I  also  remember  the  Kemater  family,  who 
had  a  summer  home  here.  The  place  is  now  a 
permanent  home,  with  a  flower  shop  added  to 
the  grounds,  and  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Pomeroy.  Occasionally  Margaret  and 
Elizabeth  Kemater  would  visit  me,  for  awhile, 
or  I  would  go  over  there,  and  we  would  have  a 
picnic  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 


ly,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Chapman  who  had 
two:  a  boy,  Walter,  and  a  girl,  Edna.  One  other 
large  family  around  here  were  the  Frank 
Helmes,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  railroad  tracks.  Each  school  year 
there  was  another  one  in  the  line  coming  up 
from  below  the  mill  to  attend  school,  and 
many  times  I  walked  to  school  with  them. 


Other  families  in  the  River  Street  area  at 
that  time  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brueno,  who  had 
about  twelve  children,  if  I  remember  correct- 


Walking  to  school  was  no  hardship  for  us, 
either.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  very  pleasant, 
at  least  in  retrospect. 


Lines  written  for  Franny  Wells  on  the 
occasion  of  a  testimonial  feast  honor- 
ing him  on  July  9,  1976. 


Having  just  rung  our  bicentennial  bells, 

Let's  ring  them  once  again  for  Francis  Wells, 

A  man  so  versatile  in  occupation 

That  sometimes  he  seems  half  the  population. 

We  see  him  lean  above  the  evaporator 

In  the  sweet  maple  steam.  A  moment  later, 

In  spite  of  snow  or  rain  or  sleet  or  hail, 

He  comes  up  Dodwell's  Road  delivering  mail, 

And  moments  afterward  amazes  us 

By  driving  downhill  in  a  yellow  bus. 

A  visitor  to  town  might  rub  his  eyes 

To  see  a  man  in  Francis-  Wells  disguise 

Out  splitting  firewood,  while  in  another  place 

he  glimpses  someone  with  the  selfsame  face 

Turning  some  garden  over  with  a  plow, 

Or  lugging  bales  of  hay  to  cow  on  cow, 

Or  heading  westward  through  the  falling  snow, 

With  the  same  face,  to  operate  a  tow. 

Our  visitor  might  say,  in  startled  tones, 

"Good  Lord,  I've  found  a  colony  of  clones! 

On  every  hand  I  see  them  planting,  mowing, 

Going  to  church,  four-aitching,  do-si-doing! 

Like  busy  bees  that  flock  from  cracks  and  crannies, 

This  whole  town  is  a  buzzing  swarm  of  Frannies!" 

Tonight  we're  gathered  here  to  give  a  hand 
To  a  quick-change  artist  and  a  one-man  band: 
He's  been  selectman  now  for  twenty-five 
Long  years,  and  somehow  has  got  out  alive; 
And  since  he's  given  up  one  chore  at  least, 
It's  time  he  should  relax  and  have  a  feast. 
And  be  acclaimed  for  all  that  he  has  done. 


by  Richard  Wilbur 
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THE  LEGEND 
of  OLD  MAN  REMINGTON 


by  Geoff  Lynes 


I  was  talking  with  my  good  friend  Franny 
Wells  one  day  and  in  our  y  akking  Franny  told 
me  about  the  Remington  legend,  a  shortened 
version,  that  is.  By  the  time  he  had  finished 
with  what  he  knew  of  the  story,  I  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  figuring  ways  of 
finding  out  more,  when  Franny  said,  "That's 
nothin',  you  should  hear  Olive  Thayer  tell  it. 
She  knows  a  lot  more  about  it  than  I  do." 

That  night  I  gave  Mrs.  Thayer  a  ring  and 
asked  if  I  could  come  over  and  talk  to  her 
about  it.  She  said  she  would  be  glad  to  and 
when  was  I  interested  in  coming?  We  hung  up 
with  a  date  for  the  next  day. 

When  I  arrived,  she  admired  my  truck,  and 
I  told  her  my  tales  of  woe.  As  we  sat  down,  she 
put  a  box  of  candy  in  front  of  me,  and 
proceeded  to  tell  me  about  the  Legend  of  Old 
Man  Remington.  This  is  what  she  said: 

"There  are  many  different  stories  about 
the  Remington  legend.  The  way  I  always 
heard  when  I  was  a  little  girl  about  Old  Man 
Remington — my  grandfather  would  call  him 
Old  Man  Remington — who  lived  way  over 
there  on  the  mountain — Leon  and  Bill 
Streeter  have  been  over  there  and  know  where 
the  place  is — well,  he  was  an  odd  kind  of  man. 
He  was  a  geologist  and  he  used  to  travel  all 
around  studying  rock  formation  and  he  went 


out  to  New  York  State  and  up  to  Vermont  and 
would  be  gone  for  long  periods  at  a  time  and 
then  come  back.  So  that  the  neighbors  were 
never  sure  whether  he  was  home  or  not. 

"He  lived  several  miles  from  the  next 
person,  a  woman  who  used  to  cut  his  hair.  I 
think  her  name  was  Tyrell.  Anyway,  he  had 
just  this  one  neighbor,  and  she  wasn't  too 
near. 

"But  my  grandfather's  family,  the  Harlow 
family,  lived  over  there.  My  grandfather  was 
born  over  there  and  his  father  told  him  the 
story  of  the  disappearance  of  Old  Man 
Remington.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a  very 
bad  storm  and  during  that  storm  they  saw 
fire  in  the  sky.  They  realized  that  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  Remington  house,  but  the 
weather  was  so  bad  nobody  could  get  there 
immediately. 

"By  the  time  anybody  got  there,  the  house 
was  burned  to  the  gound.  According  to  my 
grandfather,  his  father  said,  Tf  Old  Man 
Remington  was  in  the  house  we  would  have 
been  able  to  tell  because  he  was  never  seen 
anywhere  without  his  watch  and  his  gold- 
headed  cane  and,'  he  said,  'we  would  have 
found  some  remains  of  the  gold-headed  cane 
and  the  watch.'  They  sifted  the  ashes  all 
through  trying  to  find  any  remains  of  the 
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watch  or  the  cane,  and  never  did.  This  is 
where  my  grandfather's  story  would  end,  and 
he  would  say,  'Everybody  speculates  about 
what  happened  to  Old  Man  Remington.  Was 
he  there  or  wasn't  he?' 


"But  he  never  did  come  home  again.  He 
couldn't  have  been  in  the  house  because  they 
would  have  found  some  sign.  They  thought 
perhaps  he  wandered  off  somewhere,  or  was 
off  on  one  of  his  trips.  My  grandfther  used  to 
say,  'The  neighbors  all  expect  someday  to 
find  a  skeleton  that  will  be  Old  Man 
Remington  lost  in  the  woods.' 


"But  he  never  was,  never  was  found. 
Although  after  a  good  many  years,  somebody 
did  find  a  skeleton,  but  they  found  that  it  was 
more  recent  than  Old  Man  Remington  would 
have  been. 

"But  then  you  know  how  a  story  grows. 
What  I've  told  you  is  a  fact.  I  know  because 
my  grandfather  saw  the  fire  and  helped  sift 
the  ashes.  But  the  story  that  came  out  of  it 
was  that  he  had  a  daughter  or  some  relative.  I 
didn't  think  had  any  relatives  from  the  story 
as  my  grandfather  told  it.  There  may  have 
been  distant  relatives.  Anyway,  the  story 
goes  that  these  relatives  that  inherited  the 
place  hadn't  been  up  there  for  years  and  then 
the  young  daughter  of  the  family  was 
married,  and  they  decided  they  would  go  up 
and  see  the  old  place  and  see  about  a  summer 
home  there.  So  the  young  couple  came  up  to 
the  place  and  found  the  cellar  hole  and 
everything  and  they  were  talking  about 
whatever  became  of  Old  Man  Remington.  So 
the  son-in-law  dug  around  and  he  found  a 
hollow  spot  in  the  cellar  hole. 

"And  they  found — this  is  the  story  that  got 
around  and  was  in  the  Springfield  paper  one 
time — and  they  said  they  found  a  trap  door  of 
stone.  They  pried  it  up  and  underneath  was 
another  cellar.  The  house  had  been  built  on 
the  rocks.  It  was  like  a  rock  cave  under  there 
and  they  went  down  in  there  with  a  candle 
and  there  sitting  in  a  chair  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane  beside  him  and  his  watch  on  the 
table,    were    the    remains    of  Old  Man 


Remington.  Well  then,  the  story  says,  they 
had  always  heard  that  he  had  disappeared 
and  no-one  knew  what  happened  to  him. 


"Then  they  started  to  build  a  house  there 
and  when  it  was  partly  finished  a  terrible 
thunder  storm  came  up.  Lightning  struck  the 
house  that  they  were  building  and  it  burned  to 
the  ground.  So  they  decided  there  must  be  a 
curse  on  the  place  that  the  house  had  burned 
twice,  and  so  it  was  best  left  alone. 


"Ever  since  then,  people  have  been  going 
up  there  trying  to  find  Old  Man  Remington 
and  to  prove  whether  this  story  is  so  or  not, 
but  most  of  us  think  it's  all  a  made-up  story. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  find  what  was 
described  in  the  story,  like  the  stone  cave. 


"You  ever  been  up  there?  It's  the  most 
terrifically  tangled  old  wilderness  you  ever 
saw. 

"The  Remington  place  is  somewhere  in 
back  of  the  Bryant  place  but  way  back  on  the 
top  of  that  mountain  going  from  the  new 
tower  down  to  West  Cummington.  It's  right 
on  that  old  road  somewhere.  There  used  to  be 
a  road  that  went  across  there  from  the  tower 
right  down  to  Cummington,  right  over  the  top 
of  the  mountain  and  they  used  to  call  it 
Summit  Road.  In  fact,  there  was  quite  a  little 
settlement,  quite  a  few  houses  up  there. 
People  that  have  been  up  there  looking  for  it, 
said  they  found  all  these  little  pens  which 
were  for  keeping  sheep.  The  pens  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  Remington,  but  are  more 
recent  than  that." 


That  was  the  end  of  the  Remington  tale. 
Mrs.  Thayer  and  I  talked  for  a  while  of  this 
and  that;  the  new  tower  on  Bryant  Mountain, 
the  tower  on  Mt.  Greylock  ("Did  you  know 
they  stole  the  doors  from  that  tower,  solid 
brass  they  were,  too?"),  some  people  we  both 
know.  Finally  I  said  good-by  and  thank  you 
and,  leaving  one  sizeable  dent  in  her  box  of 
candy,  set  out  for  home. 
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FUN  WITH  THE  FIDDLERS 

by  Geoff  Lynes 


One  day  in  early  May  when  I  was  talking 
with  some  friends  of  mine,  Bobby  Higgins, 
my  very  good  friend,  said, 

"Geoff,  are  you  going  to  the  Banjo  and 
Fiddlers'  Convention  on  the  8th?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Where's  it 
going  to  be?" 

"At  Cummingfield.  You  know,  Cum- 
mington  Farms.  You  know  where  that  is?" 

"Sure,  I  know  where  it  is,  but  I  have  no 
bucks  and  no  time." 

After  some  convincing,  I  gave  in,  not 
knowing  what  I  was  letting  myself  in  for. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  an  event 
like  this,  and  did  I  have  the  time  of  my  life! 
The  atmosphere  was  one  of  joy  and  fun  all 
mixed  together  to  make  a  party  that  wouldn't 
quit.  Frisbees  were  flying  and  people  running 
around.  Once  I  hit  a  policeman  in  the  head 
with  a  Frisbee.  He  picked  it  up  and  threw  it 
back  to  me.  I  said,  "Sorry!"  He  laughed  and 
left  it  at  that. 


But  the  people  and  the  players  at  a  concert 
like  this  respond  in  a  different  way.  Their 
lingo  is  something  totally  different.  Instead 
of  saying,  "Excuse  me,"  some  people  say, 
"Excuse  me  all  to  pieces."  If  you  enter  a 
contest  you're  not  a  player,  you're  a  'picker'. 
Another  expression  is  'Bodacious'  which  can 
be  used  in  just  about  any  context  when 
something  is  very  good  or  very  bad.  When 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  surrounding  a  group 
of  players,  people  call  it  a  'jam'. 

Each  group  performed  on  a  stage  facing  a 
field  where  there  were  people  spread  all  over 
the  place  on  or  in  sleeping  bags  or  blankets. 
There  were  dogs  all  over  the  field  on  leashes 
or  running  free.  There  were  a  couple  of  goats 
tethered  on  long  ropes  munching  the  grass. 
At  one  point  the  goats  got  loose  and  found 
their  way  to  the  stage  where  they  gave  the 
players  a  very  close  review  and  examination. 
The  banjo  picker  just  smiled  and  kept  on  play- 
ing while  Mr.  Fay,  the  promoter  and  organi- 
zer of  this  get-together,  promptly  hauled  the 
goats  away. 
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Mr.  Fay  had  been  able  to  collect  per- 
formers ranging  from  the  very  young  to 
middle  age.  There  was  a  group  called  the 
Cram  Family  that  had  the  widest  range  of 
any.  It  included  a  mother  and  son  with  fancy 
suits  and  fancy  guitars.  It  surprised  me  to  see 
a  young  kid  like  that  walk  up  on  the  stage.  I 
thought  I  had  wasted  my  two  dollars  on  that 
show.  I  knew  I  was  mistaken  as  soon  as  he 
played  his  opening  chords  clean  and  mellow. 
They  resonated  all  through  the  P.A.  system 
so  smoothly  it  would  warm  your  heart  to  hear 
it.  I  didn't  much  like  the  actual  song,  but  the 
skill  was  incredible. 


However,  there  were  some  technical 
problems  on  and  off  throughout  the  day.  One 
of  them  was:  nobody  can  play  banjo  if  he 
leaves  it  at  home.  Somebody  did  this  and 
banjo  or  no  banjo  he  had  a  mind  to  play,  even 
if  he  had  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  one.  He  got  on 
the  P.A.  and  asked  if  anyone  had  a  five  string 
banjo.  Somebody  did,  and  let  him  take  it.  He 
took  it  up,  tuned  it  a  little,  and  began  to  go 
durn-n-ng,  durn-n-ng  on  the  strings.  Durn-n- 
ng,  durn-n-ng,  durn-n-ng,  BOING!  Broken 
string.  No  banjo  to  play  after  all. 
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Banjo  and  fiddle  weren't  the  only  in- 
struments being  played.  There  was  a  dude 
that  played  a  harmonica.  When  he  started  to 
play,  everybody  just  plain  shut  up  and 
listened.  Some  lay  back  and  looked  at  a  few 
clouds  while  they  listened;  others  watched  his 
face  twist  from  the  emotion  that  he  was 
pouring  into  that  piece. 

Then  there  were  these  two  girls  playing  a 
dulcimer  and  a  recorder.  Before  the  competi- 
tion had  started,  I  had  talked  to  one  of  the 
officials  and  had  been  given  permission  to  get 
up  on  stage  to  take  pictures.  So  for  each  group 
or  separate  player  I  would  take  several 
frames  at  different  angles.  These  two  girls 
were  obviously  new  at  the  game  of  playing 
before  an  audience  and  were  real  nervous 
about  the  whole  thing.  They  started  to  play 
their  first  song,  and  when  they  were  about 
half  way  through,  one  of  them  looked  up  at  me 
and  saw  a  camera  pointing  right  at  her.  She 
jerked  her  head  away  and  played  the  sourest 
note  I've  ever  heard.  They  both  stopped, 
groaned,  and  tried  again.  I  felt  I  owed  them 
some  sort  of  apology,  so  I  stopped  taking 
pictures  of  them  and  waited  for  another 
group. 

The  day  drew  to  a  close.  After  the  last 
'picker'  had  finished  his  piece,  the  last  Fris- 
bee  had  been  thrown,  the  sleeping  bags 
packed  away,  and  the  last  of  the  soda  and 
beer  cans  collected,  I  went  looking  for  Mr. 
Fay.  When  I  found  him,  he  was  talking  about 
the  next  time  he  puts  on  another  event  like 
this.  He  'figgers'  on  having  it  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  Maybe  it  will  be  at  the  Cumming- 
ton  Farms  again,  maybe  at  the  fairgrounds. 
Anyway  it  will  be  in  this  area,  he's  pretty 
sure.  He's  been  in  this  business  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  loves  it.  When  I  got  a  chance,  I 
thanked  him  for  letting  me  take  pictures 
while  I  enjoyed  the  party  that  wouldn't  quit. 
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FOX  HUNTING  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 


(This  article  was  submitted  by  Arthur  Wilander  of  Chester  and  taken  from 
Picturesque  Berkshire,  published  in  1893.  Mr.  Albert  Hardy  wrote  the 
original  piece.) 


The  merry  fox  hunts  of  England,  the 
mock  hunts  of  Newport  and  Long  Island  and 
other  sections  of  our  country,  in  which  anise 
bags  formed  a  most  conspicuous  part,  have 
all  been  recorded  and  elaborated  upon  in  the 
various  publications  of  the  day,  until  the 
average  reader  knows  them  by  heart.  He 
knows  that  in  England  one  poor,  unfortunate 
fox  is  let  loose,  and  straightaway  a  party  of 
red-coated  mounted  hunters,  and  a  pack  of 
blooded  hounds  start  across  the  country  in 
hot  pursuit.  To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils, 
and  the  "brush"  and  "pads"  are  treasures  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten  by  the  fortunate  and 
heroic  captors. 

The  anise  bag  has  little  of  the  dash  and 
spirit  of  the  genuine  hunt,  but  it  is  sport,  and 
was,  at  one  time,  considered  fashionable.  The 
writer  remembers  when  Berkshire  boasted 
not  only  of  a  thriving  and  vigorous  hunting 
organization — the  Western  Massachusetts 
Fox  Club — but  annual  hunts  which  had,  for 
the  hunter,  the  greatest  charm.  There  are  still 
many  residents  of  Berkshire  who  remember 
with  pleasure  the  first  fox  hunt  held  at 
Chester,  under  the  auspices  of  the  club,  and 
who  regret  that  the  organization  has  since 
been  moved  to  another  county.  Berkshire — 
the  birthplace  and  early  home  of  the  club — 
seemed  the  only  proper  place  for  it,  but  when 
the  change  came,  the  opposing  members  gave 
way  as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  the  club 
and  its  members  and  officers,  as  well  as  the 
annual  meets,  were  removed  to  Westfield. 

But  the  first  annual  hunt  of  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Fox  Club  was  an  event!  A 
handful  of  sportsmen  in  Berkshire  originated 
the  idea  in  the  fall  of  1888.  To  be  sure,  the 
country  was  not  overrun  with  foxes,  but 
during  the  season  a  few  had  been  seen  by  the 
farmers  among  the  hills,  and  the  originators 


felt  confident  that  more  could  be  found. 
Future  developments  showed  that  their 
judgment  had  been  good.  It  was  right  royal 
sport,  and  those  who  participated  in  the  first 
hunts  will  probably  never  forget  them.  I 
remember  when,  early  in  November,  1888,  I 
received  a  neatly  printed  little  folder,  announ- 
cing my  invitation  to  the  first  meet. 

It  read  as  follows: — 

"WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
FOX  CLUB 

"Request  your  presence  at  a  hunt  to 
be  holden  at  Chester,  November 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The  hunter's 
horn  will  sound  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourteenth,  at  five  o'clock,  for 
breakfast.  At  five  forty-five  the 
hunters  and  hounds  will  be  in 
readiness  for  the  chase.  On  their 
return  at  six  thirty  p.m.,  there  will  be  a 
dinner  given  by  the  club  to  the  guests. 

"Please  notify  the  secretary  before 
the  eighth  instant  if  we  expect  your 
presence,  also  number  of  hounds.  By 
so  doing,  it  will  afford  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  make  arrangements  for  all." 


Drawing  by  Walter  Korzec 
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The  first  day  promised  well,  both  as 
regarded  weather  and  sport.  Promptly  at  five 
o'clock  the  sleepy  hunters  were  out  of  their 
beds,  and  ready  for  the  hasty  breakfast  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  two  hotels  at 
Chester  were  filled  with  guests,  as  were  many 
of  the  private  houses.  The  sun  had  not  yet 
risen  when  the  sportsmen,  hounds,  and  horses 
were  waiting  in  the  street,  in  the  glow  of  red 
fire  and  fire-works.  The  streets  were  a  blaze  of 
light,  and  never  had  there  been  such  a  scene 
in  the  quiet  little  town.  It  was  as  weird  as  it 
was  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  rocks, 
here  and  there  in  the  surrounding  country, 
were  covered  in  a  thick  mantle  of  white  frost, 
and  as  the  landscape  caught  the  glow  from 
the  brilliant  red  torches,  it  sent  back  flashes 
like  millions  of  diamonds. 


warm  and  balmy  as  May.  The  sport  went  on 
all  day,  some  of  the  enthusiastic  hunters 
wandering  away  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
lost  in  the  hills.  Food  was  forgotten.  But  all 
things  pleasant  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
daylight  does  not  last  any  longer  in  the 
Berkshire  hills  than  elsewhere.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  the  first  of  the  hunters  made  their 
reappearance  in  the  village.  The  first  party 
came  from  the  "Gobbler",  and  bore  in 
triumph  two  magnificent  foxes,  one  a 
beautiful  silver  gray,  and  very  rare  of  late 
years  in  this  section  of  the  country.  During 
the  afternoon  the  various  parties  came 
dragging  into  the  center,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  seven  dead,  and  one  live  fox  had 
been  captured.  To  a  Captain  Samuel  Otis,  a 
veteran  hunter,  and  a  native  of  these  hills, 
was  given  the  honor  of  the  first  "brush". 


Before  the  day  had  dawned  the  hunters 
had  taken  their  places  in  the  double  carriages 
which  were  awaiting  them,  and  with  the 
baying  of  the  hounds,  the  cracking  of  whips, 
and  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  those  who 
remained  behind,  the  sportsmen  dashed 
away.  The  hunters  divided  themselves  into 
three  parties,  one  going  three  miles  up  the 
mountain  to  Spellman's  farm,  one  to  Dwight 
Smith's,  and  the  other  to  a  picturesque  hill 
about  two  miles  away  from  the  center,  and 
known  locally  as  the  "Gobbler".  The  various 
parties  had  scarcely  taken  their  positions 
when  the  cracking  of  the  shotguns  and  the 
baying  of  the  hounds  indicated  plainly 
enough,  even  to  the  most  inexperienced 
hunter,  that  game  had  been  found. 


All  small  game  had  been  discarded,  the 
sportsmen  being  out  for  nothing  less  than 
foxes,  and  foxes  they  proposed  to  have.  In  the 
town  of  Chester  almost  all  business  had  been 
suspended,  and  the  people  waited  in  knots 
and  groups  about  the  village  stores,  the  post 
office  and  hotels,  anxious  to  hear  of  the 
hunters'  luck. 


The  day  was  a  perfect  one,  there  being  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  air  was  almost  as 


The  stay-at-homes  had  all  day  been 
making  most  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
celebration  which  was  to  come  in  the  evening. 
For  this  propose  the  barny  old  wooden 
building  known  as  the  rink  was  so  trans- 
formed that  its  interior  would  not  have  been 
recognized.  It  resembled  an  immense 
hunter's  camp,  the  walls  and  rear  being 
thickly  set  with  evergreens,  Chinese  lanterns, 
and  the  national  colors.  Three  long  tables 
running  the  length  of  the  hall  were  set  for 
eighty  guests,  and  after  the  choice  menu  had 
been  discussed,  speeches  were  made.  Presi- 
dent Roraback  presided,  but  Captain  Otis 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 


The  second  day  of  this  memorable  hunt 
dawned  dark  and  rainy,  and  although  a  few 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  sportsmen  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  weather,  the  greater 
number  left  the  scene,  to  return  the  following 
year.  The  Western  Massachusetts  Fox  Club 
became  a  permanent  organization  at  a 
business  meeting  held  after  the  banquet,  and 
the  officers  remain  today  practically  un- 
changed. But  in  the  fall  of  1890,  it  was  decided 
to  remove  the  headquarters  of  the  club  from 
Chester  to  Westfield,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  the  first  hunt  was  held  there.  So  the  old 
hunt  and  hunters  remain  only  a  pleasant 
memory  in  the  minds  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  sport. 
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ANECDOTES 

as  told  by  Sherry  Dodge 


Well,  you  know  my  grandfather's  mother 
was  a  Harding.  Now  Chester  Harding  came 
up  here  from  Woodstock,  Connecticut  in  1776. 
He  was  a  portrait  painter.  He  painted  Charles 
Howell,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Wyatt, 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Dan'l  Boone  (I've 
read  about  him).  He  painted  General  Sher- 
man on  a  trip  down  south.  In  the  War  of  1812 
he  went  up  through  Canada  on  a  campaign. 
He  painted  a  hundred  portraits  in  a  period  of 
six  months.  So  he  must've  been  pretty  good. 
He  went  to  Europe  and  painted  notables 
there,  too. 


Of  course,  a  lot  of  this,  my  father  and 
grandfather  briefed  me  on  as  a  boy.  They  said 
Chester  Harding  was  a  "high -binder",  and  I 
said,  "What's  a  high-binder?"  and  they  said, 
"Well,  the  social  life  in  those  European 
countries  was  different  from  the  Puritan  way 
of  living.  Well,  like,  wine,  women,  and  song." 
Chester  earned  a  lot  of  money,  but  he  spent  it 
lavishly  on  high  living. 

My  sister-in-law,  Chefs  wife,  has  seen  the 
paintings  he  has  hung  in  some  art  gallery  in 
Springfield. 

—  •  — 

Years  ago  the  Brewsters  and  the  Bartlett 
family  that  lived  in  the  Mollison  house 
weren't  on  good  terms.  They  didn't  see  eye  to 
eye.  So  in  the  middle  of  the  night  one  night  the 
old  squire  Brewster,  he  died.  In  those  days  the 
family  or  someone  had  to  come  and,  what 
they  called,  lay  him  out.  So  young  Brewster 
went  over  to  the  Bartlett  house  and  rapped  on 
the  window.  When  Mr.  Bartlett  came  to 
answer  the  knock,  young  Brewster  says, 

"My  father  has  just  died.  Will  you  come 
over  and  lay  him  out?" 

"Why,  I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  do  that!"  says 
Mr.  Bartlett. 


I've  been  asked  about  the  Great  Bear  Hunt 
in  Worthington.  On  a  Sunday  a  bear  had  been 
seen  around  town.  Hounds  had  been  chasing 
him.  The  bear  was  killed  back  of  where 
George  Bartlett  lives  now.  Sumner  Stone  was 
with  my  father.  All  he  had  was  a  pitch  fork. 
My  father  had  a  muzzle  loading  gun.  Stone 
was  a  fox  hunter  and  he  figgered  that  the  bear 
would  run  in  the  same  path  that  a  fox  would. 
So  he  stood  behind  a  tree  with  my  father.  My 
father  was  about  eighteen  then. 

"Let  him  in  close,"  he  said,  "When  he  gets 
near  give  him  both  barrels." 

You  know  there's  a  saying,  "The  gun's 
loaded  for  bear."  Well,  this  one  was.  When  my 
father  fired,  it  knocked  him  down,  hurt  his 
shoulder,  but  he  killed  the  bear. 

They  had  bear  suppers  then.  They  had  to 
have  two  suppers;  one  in  South  Worthington 
and  one  in  the  center.  There  was  so  much 
rivalry  between  the  two  sections,  they 
wouldn't  sit  down  at  the  same  table. 

Afterwards  they  had  the  bear  stuffed  and 
it  stood  in  the  library  until  it  got  so  moth- 
eaten  they  had  to  dispose  of  it. 


Drawing  by  Kristin  Jay 
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You  know  there's  a  story  about  Johnny 
Ring  (Ringville  was  named  after  the  Ring 
family).  During  the  Civil  War,  Johnny  Ring 
was  Captain  Russell  H.  Conwell's  aide.  Well, 
Captain  Conwell  was  down  in  the  South 
there,  and  his  men  hadn't  been  paid  for  a  long 
time.  So  he  went  off  to  see  about  the  pay. 
Shortly  after  they  left,  the  rebels  attacked  the 
outpost  and  set  fire  to  the  bridge  leading  to  it. 
Now  Conwell  had  a  special  sword  that  he 
treasured,  and  he  had  taken  it  off  and  left  it 
behind.  So  Johnny  Ring  went  back  to  retrieve 
it  and  he  had  to  cross  the  flaming  bridge.  Well 
he  got  the  sword  out  all  right,  but  (so  this 
story  says)  he  died  of  the  burns  and  wounds 
he  received  during  the  maneuver. 

Well,  my  father  and  mother  were  at  a 
lecture  Conwell  was  giving,  and  he  was 
telling  them  this  whole  story  about  Johnny 
Ring.  When  my  father  got  home,  he  jumped 
on  my  grandfather  for  not  telling  him  about 
the  great  hero  that  Johnny  Ring  was.  So  my 
grandmother  spoke  up.  She  was  part  Irish 
and  pretty  outspoken,  and  she  said, 


"Dr.  Conwell  is  just  a  liar.  Johnny  Ring 
died  in  the  South  of  the  black  measles." 

A  few  years  back  I  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  a  Captain  Ring,  descen- 
dant of  Johnny  Ring,  about  making 
arrangements  for  his  great-aunt,  who  was  a 
Ring,  to  be  buried  in  the  Ring  cemetery.  He 
was  stationed  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base.  By 
the  time  he  got  up  here  in  person  he  had  been 
promoted  to  Major.  Anyway,  when  I  saw  him, 
I  asked  him, 

"Do  you  know  the  true  story  of  Johnny 
Ring?" 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "he  died  in  the  South  of 
some  disease." 

So  the  Ring  family  finally  convinced  me 
that  that  was  the  true  story. 


L  / 

Drawing  by  Kristin  Jay 
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Old  Sam  Eddy — I  got  a  story  on  Sam 
Eddy.  I  can't  tell  it  exactly  as  it  was  told  to  me 
cause  of  the  expressions,  but  when  I  get 
through,  you  can  imagine  what  they  were. 

This  Sam  Eddy  went  to  the  Civil  War  in 
the  37th  Regiment  which  was  organized  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  They  were  the  first 
regiment  to  be  equipped  with  repeating  rifles 
that  carried  7  shots  against  Johnny  Reb's 
one.  So  they  had  considerable  advantage. 
Even  if  they  were  outnumbered,  they  could 
outshoot  the  Rebs. 

During  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  they 
were  engaged  with  the  Johnny  Rebs.  The 
officers  of  the  confederates  came  forward 
with  a  white  flag  to  talk  peace  or  truce  or 
something.  One  of  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  northern  forces  met  him  in  between  the 
lines.  Well,  when  he  got  pretty  near  to  him, 
the  Southerner  pulled  a  pistol  and  was  going 
to  shoot  him.  Sam  Eddy  was  there  and  he  shot 
the  Johnny.  So  then  the  battle  continued  and 
during  the  skirmish  a  Johnny  ran  a  bayonet 
through  Sam  Eddy,  through  the  stomach  and 
out  the  back  into  the  ground.  Well,  Sam  Eddy 
finally  got  his  rifle  out  so  he  could  shoot  and 
he  shot  the  Reb  and  pulled  the  bayonet  out. 
This  story  is  in  a  book  on  the  37th  volunteers. 
But  my  father  told  me  the  same  story  about 
Sam  Eddy.  He  even  saw  the  undershirt  that 
he  was  wearing  when  the  bayonet  went 
through.  So  that's  not  fiction,  its  a  fact.  He 
lived  his  life,  evidently  quite  a  long  one.  He 
was  pretty  fortunate. 


Drawings  by  Tom  Jay 


Now  there  was  Will  Smith.  He  lived  in 
Ringville  where  Bob  Lucey  lives  now.  Years 
ago,  the  boys  in  Ringville,  my  father  was  one 
of  them,  considered  the  girls  in  South 
Worthington  quite  an  attraction.  So  they  all 
used  to  go  down  there  to  see  the  girls.  Well, 
one  time  Will  Smith  he  took  his  uncle  along. 
The  uncle  was  supposed  to  watch  his  wagon 
to  see  that  the  boys  didn't  raise  any  heck 
with  it.  Well,  the  boys  took  the  uncle  off  to  one 
side,  some  of  them,  and  the  rest  filled  the 
wagon  with  heavy  stones.     My  father  got 

home  before  Will  did.  He  was  waiting  to  see 
what  the  rumpus  would  be.  He  knew  very  well 
that  when  Will  found  out  about  the  wagon, 
his  uncle  would  catch  it. 

'Course,  that's  quite  a  hill  to  go  up,  but  they 
got  home;  the  old  horse  had  pulled  'em  up, 
stones  and  all.  When  Will  went  to  back  the 
wagon  in,  it  was  so  hard  to  back  it  in,  he  went 
out  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  to  investigate.  He 
saw  that  it  was  full  of  stones.  So  my  father  got 
the  whole  thing  he  was  waiting  for,  'cause 
when  Will  saw  the  stones,  he  gave  his  uncle 
an  awful  lashing  for  not  staying  on  duty. 


Herbert  Porter  had  false  teeth.  They 
needed  repairing  so  he  mailed  'em  to  be 
repaired  ...  or  whatever  was  needed  anyway. 
So  the  boys  got  together.  They  got  some 
horse's  teeth,  put  'em  in  plaster  of  Paris  and 
let  it  harden  up.  Then  they  put  'em  in  a  box 
and  packed  it  all  up.  The  mail  used  to  be  left  at 
Brewster's  store.  Frank  Burr  ran  the  store 
then. 

Herb  came  over  and  wanted  to  know  if  a 
package  had  come  for  him. 

"Oh,  sure  enough.  Just  came  in  today!" 

So  Herb  took  it  and  opened  it  up  and  Holy 
Mackerel! 

Back  in  those  days  lots  of  guys  played 
jokes.  More  than  they  do  now.  Instead  of  TV, 
radio,  automobiles,  and  so  on,  they  made  their 
own  entertainment,  and  playing  jokes  was  a 
big  part  of  that. 


Florence  Bates  told  me  this  story  about 
Grosvenor  Hewitt.  It  seems  they  had  a  big 
sow  pig,  and  out  there  in  the  enclosure  was 
this  apple  tree.  Grosvenor's  grandfather  used 
to  like  to  go  out  there  and  pick  an  apple  to  eat. 
While  he  was  out  there  one  day,  the  old  pig 
sow  got  loose.  He  was  bent  over  picking  up  an 
apple  and  the  old  sow  pig  came  along  and  he 
fell  over  on  the  pig.  The  pig  came  tearing 
back,  and  Grosvenor  saw  a  lot  of  hair 
hanging  over  the  pig's  snout.  He  couldn't 
quite  figger  out  what  had  happened.  He  didn't 
know,  you  see,  that  his  grandfather  wore  a 
wig.  And  the  old  grandfather's  wig  had  come 
off  onto  the  pig. 
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A  long  time  ago  my  mother's  cousin 
stayed  with  us.  One  night  we'd  all  gone  to  bed, 
mother,  father,  uncle,  cousin,  and  all.  I  was 
the  youngest  of  the  Dodge  boys  and  shouldn't 
have  got  involved  in  this  prank.  I  should  have 
known  better.  But  anyway,  our  bedroom, 
upstairs,  led  out  onto  the  roof  of  the  addition 
to  the  bedroom  downstairs.  We  boys  all  went 
out  on  the  roof,  and  down  to  the  ground. 

Old  Worjo  Kubec  lived  right  across  the 
road  from  us.  The  under  part  of  his  house  was 
all  open,  to  store  wood  in,  and  right  then  he 
was  sawing  wood  in  there.  This  was  before  we 
had  street  lights,  or  he  would've  seen  us 
sneaking  around. 


There  was  a  butternut  tree  growing  there 
across  from  our  house,  and  we  boys  felt 
around  there  and  found  some  butternuts.  We 
each  took  a  big  handful  and  at  a  given  word 
we  let  go  a  barrage  at  old  Kubec.  Then  we  beat 
it  around  and  back  upstairs  and  went  to  bed 
again. 

Wan't  long  before  Kubec  was  to  the  house. 
Since  we  were  the  only  boys  around  there,  he 
figgered  it  must  have  been  the  Dodge  boys.  He 
was  pretty  riled  up.  Father  said, 

"Can't  be  the  boys  here.  They're  all 
upstairs  asleep." 

"Can't  be  nobody  else,"  says  Kubec. 

"Come  on  upstairs  and  see  for  yourself," 
my  father  said. 

So  they  came  upstairs,  and  there  we 
were — sleeping  of  couse.  I  don't  know  as  I 
blame  old  Kubec,  though,  for  being  sorta 
mad. 


Drawing  by  Tom  Jay 
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SUMMER'S  END 

by  Zenon  D'Astous 

Wheeling  high  overhead 

across  the  saffron  skies  of  August 

come  the  nighthawks,  harbingers  of  Autumn. 

Beneath  the  August  sun  the  green  of  summer  fades 
like  summer  loves  and  summer  dreams, 
fragile  now  like  the  fragrance  of  roses  past, 
images  in  mirrored  glass. 

Sleepy  goldenrod  sentinels  nod  their  heads 
and  beckon  Autumn. 

Across  the  meadow  lands  of  summer  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
she  makes  her  way  on  frosted  footsteps. 

So  through  a  length  of  days  the  seasons  pass, 

and  what  was,  is  gone; 

what  seemed  to  be  was  never; 

all  that's  left  is  yesterday 

for  tomorrow  was  never  promised. 


Drawing  by  Kristin  Jay 


WINGED  FREEDOM 

by  Zenon  D'Astous 

I  saw  a  lone  SEA  GULL  today 

Flying  low  over  the  countryside. 
How  far,  I  thought,  from  ocean  tide. 

"What  brings  you  so  far  inland?" 
I  asked.  "Do  you  seek  a  place  to  hide?" 

"NO!"  came  his  reply.  "It  is  you 
earthbound  who  seek  to  hide.  I  have  no  need. 

"I  have  the  FREEDOM  of  the  sky. 

Time  to  go  now,  Time  to  run. 

And  he,  free  as  the  wind 
Spiraled  up  with  lift  of  wing 

And  was  lost  in  the  flare  of  the  sun. 


WHY  NOT  ON  A  WHAT-NOT? 

by  Dorothy  Rude  Munson  Blackman 
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A  what-not?  Yes,  Grandmother  Rude's 
black  walnut  what-not  that  stands  in  a  corner 
of  the  old  parlor.  It  was  a  piece  of  her  parlor 
set  when  she,  Elmira  Combs,  married  Austin 
Rude  in  the  early  1860's.  At  least,  that's  my 
definition.  The  dictionary  says,  "a  set  of  open 
shelves — as  for  bric-a-brac."  My  what-not 
holds  oh,  so  many  memories  as  well. 


On  the  small  top  corner  shelf  of  my  what- 
not stands  a  little  glass  lighthouse  filled  with 
many  colored  clays  from  Gay  Head  at  the  tip 
of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  my  grandmother,  Nancy  Avery 
Munson,  had  a  cottage  at  "Cottage  City", 
now  Oak  Bluffs,  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
When  "Gramer"  went  down  by  buggy,  train, 
and  ferry  to  open  the  cottage  for  the  summer, 
she  sometimes  took  me.  I've  been  told  that  in 
one  of  the  early  summers  when  I  was  playing 
on  the  beach  with  the  little  daughter  of  her 
helper,  I  was  caught  trying  to  feed  sand  to  my 
little  new  friend  and  saying  "Like  it?"  In  later 


years,  I  recall  the  embarrassment  of  finding 
my  new  dress  showing  the  basting  threads 
which  I  had  been  supposed  to  remove  before 
wearing  it  to  the  tabernacle  for  Sunday 
service.  Memories  of  all  kinds  of  experiences! 


In  an  old  picture,  taken  during  our  last 
summer  there  in  1902,  sitting  around  the 
porch  and  balcony  were  Mrs.  Axtell  and 
DeWitt,  neighbors  at  Norwich  Bridge,  Miss 
Goodrich,  a  teacher  at  the  Bridge  School, 
Annie  Connor  from  the  village,  Auntie 
Maude,  my  mother,  brother,  sister,  and 
cousin  Howard  hanging  on  to  the  hand  of  his 
father,  Dr.  Hubbard.  There  were  at  least 
eleven  of  us  there  that  summer.  Howard  and 
I,  the  only  survivors,  returned  there  seventy 
years  later  and  found  the  old  cottage  still  in  a 
state  of  good  repair,  just  lacking  a  little  of  the 
original  "gingerbread"  trim,  as  I  lack  some  of 
my  bloom.  We  looked  at  the  old  bill  of  sale, 
signed  by  Leon  Hardy  and,  back  on  the 
mainland,  we  called  on  Helen  Stanton  Hardy. 


Dr.  Hubbard,  Howard  Hubbard,  Margaret  Hubbard, 
DeWitt  Axtel,  Miss  Goodrich,  Bertha  Munson,  Kenneth 
Munson,  Mrs.  Axtel,  Maud  Hubbard,  Dorothy  Munson 
Blackman. 
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Out  of  this  daguerre-o-type,  a  Civil  War 
soldier  boy,  my  great  uncle  Myron  A.  Mun- 
son,  looks  at  me  from  the  golden  frame.  How 
amazed  he  would  doubtless  be  to  know  of  the 
many  wars  that  his  relatives  have  had  to  live 
through  since  his  little  grandniece  (me) 
tramped  through  the  dust  of  the  road  to  the 
cemetery  to  put  flags  on  the  soldier's  graves 
on  Memorial  Day,  led  by  Grandpa  Gorham, 
the  lame  old  Civil  War  veteran  living  across 
from  the  Bridge  School.  Many  looked  upon 
him  as  the  last  symbol  of  war.  Never  in  their 
wildest  dreams  could  these  children  of  1900 
have  foreseen  what  was  ahead  of  them. 


Two  beautiful  blue  glass  pieces  were  the 
covers  to  old  fruit  jars.  The  small  clear  glass 
piece  used  to  be  filled  with  a  pincushion. 


Now  what  about  these  big  rusty  nails? 
Well,  look  at  them:  see,  they're  not  round  but 
have  sharp  edges.  Hand  cut  nails,  the  first 
improvement  after  wooden  pegs,  to  hold 
buildings  together.  "Nothing  beats  wood  for 
even  that,"  says  Charles  L.  Blackman. 

And  what  about  that  little  old  iron  tub? 
Oh,  that  was  my  long-ago  toy  from  my  doll's 
kitchen,  the  tin  kitchen  which  still  hangs  in 
the  attic.  It  helped  dolly  (Maude)  in  her 
laundry  work,  aided  by  the  tiny  old-fashioned 
iron  there  beside  it. 

This  white  china  egg?  Oh,  yes.  In  the  early 
days  of  1900,  even,  such  china  eggs  were 
tucked  into  a  hen's  nest.  Farmers  usually  had 
a  hen  house  in  those  days  with  a  section  of 
box-like  nests  where  a  hen  could  cuddle  and 
pop  out  an  egg.  A  china  egg  was  supposed  to 
encourage  the  hen  to  lay  in  the  nest,  not  just 
lay  anywhere  she  happened  to  be.  Hens  often 
roamed  around  in  those  days. 

The  little  old  sauce  dish  of  Delft  blue  and 
white  shows  its  age.  Many  years  ago  a  sweet 
young  Scottish  lassie  left  her  homeland  and 
Prince's  Street  ("the  most  beautiful  street  in 
Scotland"),  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  a 
nurse-maid  or  companion.  A  romance 
developed  in  these  Berkshire  Hills  and  the 
young  Scottish  wife,  Mrs.  James  Rude, 
became  the  custodian  of  her  husband's 
genealogical  records  and  family  treasures. 
James  and  my  mother,  Bertha  Rude,  were 
cousins.  As  a  gift  of  love,  this  old  blue  sauce- 
dish  now  has  its  place  on  a  shelf  of  my  what- 
not. 
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On  another  shelf  of  my  what-not,  I  find  a 
soft  little  brush  for  a  baby's  hair,  with  a  label 
indicating  that  it  was  used  on  a  man  now  long 
gone.  He  was  born  and  died  in  Huntington 
after  a  lifetime  of  activity  in  town  affairs.  A 
baby's  brush  from  1863;  for  my  father,  Wilson 
Avery  Munson. 

So  on  and  on  the  memories  as  do  the 
years.  I'll  never  know  what  Grandmother 
Rude  had  on  her  "new"  what-not,  but  you  now 
know  some  of  the  things  my  "old"  what-not 
holds. 


Painting  by  Michael  Rubin 
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"SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  HANDYMEN"  -  1872 

Contributed  by  Stephen  Sossaman 


Young  people  today  who  want  to  buy  a 
house  but  find  themselves  faced  with  the 
headaches  of  scarce  mortgage  money,  high 
property  taxes,  difficult  interest  rates,  and 
demands  for  substantial  downpayments, 
often  find  themselves  tempted  by  back-to-the- 
earth  books  designed  to  show  how  one  can 
build  one's  own  home,  from  traditional  rustic 
cabins  to  the  latest  geodesic  domes.  Such 
entrepreneurship  was  not  always  limited  to 
the  young  and  restless,  however. 

A  century  ago  the  number  of  city  dwellers 
and  new  immigrants  wanting  to  establish 
homesteads  in  the  "uncivilized"  areas  of 
America  also  found  how-to  books  to  take, 
along  with  saws  and  grindstones,  into  the 
wilderness.  One  such  book  is  the  remarkable 
1872  Immigrant  Builder;  or  Practical  Hints  to 
Handy-Men  Showing  Clearly  How  to  Plan 
and  Construct  Dwellings  in  the  Bush,  on  the 
Prairie,  or  Elsewhere,  Cheaply  and  Well. 

After  expressing  noble  sentiments  on  the 
virtues  of  hard  work,  adaptation  to  one's 
environment,  and  good  care  of  tools,  the 
author,  C.  P.  Dwyer,  discusses  several  simple 
cabins  and  frame  houses,  always  cautioning 
the  reader  to  work  with  materials  at  hand.  To 
this  end  he  includes  chapters  involving  logs, 


plank  houses,  gravel,  concrete,  adobe,  and 
even  packed  earth.  Dwyer  excludes  stones, 
doubtless  assuming  that  immigrants  to  New 
England  need  not  be  as  self-reliant  as  his 
readers  venturing  as  dangerously  far  from 
civilization  as  Colorado  or  Wisconsin. 

Finally  Dwyer  provides  advice  on  con- 
structing such  important  adjuncts  as  ovens, 
cellars,  and,  in  the  following  passage,  wells 
and  pumps. 

Locating  the  Site 

Should  ther  not  be  a  spring  or  stream  of 
drinking-water  near  which  to  locate,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sink  a  well.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  a  good,  reliable  quality  of 
water.  When  a  desirable  spring  is  reached,  the 
well  should  be  formed.  The  readiest  way  to  do 
this  is  to  dig  a  hole  the  width  of  a  flour-barrel, 
and  sink  a  good  sound  barrel  in  it.  Proceed  to 
dig  down  below  it,  and  force  the  barrel  down 
by  placing  another  upon  it  and  digging 
under.  So  continue  to  dig  and  force  down 
barrel  after  barrel  until  the  required  depth  is 
gained.  This  is  not  a  permanent  well-lining, 
but  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose  until  such  time 
as  improved  circumstances  give  a  more 
reliable  one. 
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Water  is  often  met  with  at  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep;  but  it  is  most  generally  what  is 
called  a  land-spring,  and  may  not  hold  out  in 
sultry  weather.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  go 
still  deeper,  until  a  permanent  supply  is 
secured.  The  flavor  of  water  should  likewise 
be  tested  from  time  to  time  until  a  perfectly 
palatable  quality  is  found. 

To  reach  the  main  spring  of  a  really  good 
water  is  a  most  desirable  object;  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  the  want  of  it  will  prove 
so  great  a  deprivation  as  to  oblige  the  tenant 
to  either  quit  his  newly-built  house,  or  suffer 
all  the  inconvenience  of  drawing  water  from  a 
distance. 

The  first  water  reached,  if  palatable, 
(although  it  be  a  land-spring)  should  used 
until  another  and  more  permanent  well  is 
sunk. 

Raise  the  ground  around  the  top  of  the 
well,  to  prevent  dirty  water  running  into  it, 
and  fix  a  firm  fence  around,  to  prevent  cattle 
or  children  falling  into  it.  Do  not  cover  it  over, 
as  water  is  all  the  purer  for  having  the  open 
air  above  it. 

The  pump,  although  the  readiest,  is  not  the 
best  mode  of  raising  water,  as  the  suction 
disburbs  the  sediment  and  matter  at  the 
bottom,  and,  moreover,  the  well  has  to  be  shut 
in  from  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere. 

Very  great  caution  should  be  used  in  the 
making  of  wells,  as  poisonous  gasses 
sometimes  collect  in  them,  even  in  a  night, 
making  it  fatal  to  life  to  venture  into  them. 


It  would  be  a  good  precaution  to  lower  a 
lighted  candle  into  the  new-made  well  each 
morning,  before  a  man  ventures  down  into  it. 
If  the  light  is  extinguished  in  its  descent,  then 
the  well  is  dangerous,  and  before  work  is 
proceeded  with,  it  would  be  a  good  practice  to 
throw  into  it  a  bushel  or  two  of  quicklime. 
This  will  abosrb  all  the  dangerous  gases  in 
the  well  without  fail,  and  render  it  safe  to  work 
in  after  an  hour  or  so.  However,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  the  lighted-candle  test  once 


more,  to  ensure  safety  to  those  who  risk  the 
descent. 

The  bucket  is  more  desirable;  and  to  facilitate 
its  working,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  two 
buckets  attached  to  a  continuous  rope.  Thus, 
when  one  is  coming  up  full,  the  other  is  going 
down  to  be  filled,  and  a  saving  of  time  and 
labor  is  the  consequence.  The  axle  on  which 
the  rope  is  to  wind  may  be  easily  made  out  of 
the  straight  trunk  of  a  tree,  freed  from  its 
bark,  cut  to  the  required  length,  and  having 
hard-wood  pins  inserted  in  its  ends,  to  work  in 
two  holes  in  firm,  upright  pieces  connected 
with  the  fence  around  the  mouth  of  the  well. 

Making  a  Pump 

Speaking  of  pumps,  it  would  be  very 
advisable  that  the  cottager  should  make  his 
own  pump.  There  is  nothing  easier.  Let  him 
cut  down  a  pine-tree  suitable  for  his  purpose, 
and  having  divested  it  of  its  superfluous 
branches  and  sawed  it  square  off  above  the 
roots,  with  the  help  of  neighbors  place  it 
perfectly  level,  and  securely  blocked,  at  say 
fifty  inches  high  from  the  ground.  Having 
procured  a  pump-borer's  auger,  to  which  he 
can  attach  the  handle  himself,  if  necessary, 
let  him  find  the  centre  of  the  tree-trunk  and 
chalk  it.  Next,  let  him  set  up  in  front  of  it  a  rest 
for  his  auger,  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  direct 
the  bore  fairly. 

If  the  pump  is  required  to  be  so  long  that 
the  shaft  of  the  auger  or  borer  will  be  too  short 
to  bore  through  it  (working  at  both  ends  until 
the  holes  meet),  then  separate  shafts  must  be 
bored,  and  let  into  each  other,  by  whittling 
the  end  of  one  outside  and  end  of  the  other 
inside.  In  such  case  it  would  be  security  to 
cover  the  joining  with  a  stiff  plaster  of  clay, 
and  surround  it  with  canvas  or  coarse  cloth 
nailed  tighty  on.  When  the  well-hole  is  very 
deep,  this  plan  may  have  to  be  adopted  more 
than  once.  For  the  cistern-pump,  a  small 
straight  bough,  or  a  sapling,  will  be  found 
sufficient. 


The  Immigrant  may  safely  add  this  pump 
auger  to  his  other  tools,  for  he  will  surely  get 
enough  work  in  the  way  of  pump-boring  from 
his  neighbors  to  make  it  profitable  as  well  as 
useful. 
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A  MODERN  SAWMILL 

by  Kathy  Pease 


Settled  deep  in  the  hills  of  the  Berkshires 
lies  one  of  the  most  modern  saw  mills  in  New 
England,  Bannish  Lumber  Company,  which 
is  owned  and  operated  by  Harold  Bannish.  It 
is  located  on  the  north  side  of  Route  20  east  of 
Chester.  It  has  been  in  this  location  since 
1967.  This  mill  was  first  built  in  Westfield, 
which  is  where  his  father,  Joseph,  started  in 
around  1923.  It  was  run  by  Harold  "Bud" 
Bannish  and  his  brother  Richard  Bannish. 
Now,  Harold  is  the  sole  owner  and  operator. 

Bannish  Lumber  Company  cuts  trees  in  a 
four-state  area  ranging  up  to  one  hundred 
miles  around  Chester,  trucks  the  logs  to  the 
modern  mill,  and  converts  them  to  boards.  All 
of  this  work  is  done  by  twenty-eight 
employees.  This  includes  cutters,  skidder 
operators,  truckers,  secretary,  and  the  men 
who  work  inside  the  mill  itself.  The  employees 
do  all  the  work  themselves  with  their  boss, 
Bud,  right  alongside  of  them.  The  people  are 
trained  through  experience  and  practice. 
"Schools  do  not  prepare  foresters  for  the 
practical  part  of  lumbering,  and  we  stress  the 
practical,"  says  Bud  Bannish.  Some  men, 
though,  have  been  sent  to  schools  down  in 
Tennessee  to  learn  how  to  file  the  saws  and 
care  for  them. 

The  mill  thrived  and  grew  right  up  until 
May  of  1973.  Then  a  tragic  fire  burned  the 
mill  completely  down.  "At  this  time,  business 
had  been  at  the  peak,"  claims  the  secretary. 
"It  was  a  fine  year  for  maple,  which  was 
plentiful  in  this  area."  This  maple  was  being 
shipped  to  Japan,  where  it  was  in  great 
demand.  Bowling  alleys,  which  are  built  from 
maple,  were  then  popular  in  Japan. 


But  this  tragic  fire  didn't  stop  the  rugged 
individualism  of  Bud  Bannish.  He  designed 
and  rebuilt  the  mill,  bigger  and  more  modern 
than  the  old  one.  The  machines  were  actually 
put  together  by  Bud  and  his  employees.  They 
received  the  parts,  and  then  added  their  own 
ideas  of  perfection.  As  the  mill  stands  today, 
it  puts  out  about  four  million  board  feet  of 
lumber.  But  it  is  still  reaching  perfection. 
Each  year  work  is  done  on  the  mill  by  Bud 
and  his  employees.  They  seek  ways  in  which 
to  make  things  run  smoother  and  faster. 

The  mill  is  completely  automated,  which 
means  that  everything  is  run  by  buttons  and 
switches.  The  men  still  have  to  be  alert  and  on 
their  toes.  If  somethig  goes  wrong,  it  must  be 
fixed  immdiately. 

The  amount  of  business  done  depends  on  a 
market  comprised  of  housewives.  The  lumber 
is  used  mainly  in  furniture,  so  whatever  the 
housewives  want  determines  the  business.  If 
maple  furniture  is  popular,  maple  will  be  a  big 
seller.  If  oak  is  the  "in"  thing,  then  oak  is  in 
business.  Lumber  is  scaled  according  to 
grade,  with  cherry  and  ash  being  high  on  the 
scale. 

Harold  Bannish  has  built  and  rebuilt  his 
mill  to  get  to  where  he  is  now.  He  has  been  in 
the  business  since  1954,  working  under  his 
father,  and  he  has  now  become  owner  of  one 
of  the  most  modern  sawmills  around.  This 
takes  courage,  will,  and  cooperation  from 
employees,  all  of  which  can  easily  be  found  at 
Bannish  Lumber  Company. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  proved  that  there 
are  both  beauty  and  riches  in  nature,  and  also 
that,  out  of  a  small  town,  can  rise  a  booming 
business. 
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TAVERNS,  INNS  and 

SUMMER   BOARDING   HOUSES  by  Florence  Bates 


Approximate  chronological  list: 
Alexander  Miller— at  the  top  of  Buffington  Hill 
Nathaniel  Daniels— Ridge  Road  and  Cold  Street 
Lieutenant  Timothy  Meech— Home  of  Mr.  Gugnoni  (1976) 
Tavern  opposite  the  present  schoolhouse 
Tavern  on  the  town-line  at  the  Partridge  place 
Isaiah  Kingman  House— site  of  Judge  Brewster's 
Pierce  House— site  of  the  library 

Bartlett  House— site  of  Henry  Snyder's  house  H976> 
Worthington  Inn— on  the  same  site 
Hilltop  Farm-on  Harvey  Road 

Mrs.  Jones'  Boarding  House— next  to  the  Corner's  Grocery 
Mrs.  Bartlett's— at  the  Center 
Mrs.  Clement  Burr— at  the  Center 
Mrs.  H.  Bartlett— at  the  Center 


It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  date 
the  various  taverns  in  Worthington.  My  idea 
is  to  tell  interesting  facts  about  them  that  I 
have  read  or  heard  from  reliable  sources 
during  my  forty-seven  years  of  residence 
here. 

Transportation  had  much  to  do  with  these 
early  houses  for  the  convenience  and  enter- 
tainment of  travelers.  One  day  in  1793,  a 
messenger  brought  the  following  notice  to 
Worthington:  "On  December  1,  1793  a  line  of 
stages  will  be  established  over  the  mountains 
from  Northampton  to  Pittsfield.  The  route 
will  be  through  Robert's  Meadow,  Chester- 
field, and  Worthington."  However,  from  the 
Rice  history  we  learn  that  the  first  Town 
Meeting  was  held  at  the  inn  of  Alexander 
Miller  on  August  1,  1768.  From  another 
reliable  source,  we  learn  that  the  Miller  Inn 
was  the  first  in  Worthington.  I  assume  that 
travelers  on  foot  and  horseback  had  need  of 
places  for  rest  and  refreshment  before  the 
stage  routes  were  established. 

Sad  to  relate,  Alexander  Miller  and  his  inn 
came  under  censure  of  his  fellow  townsmen 


when  he  took  his  stand  as  a  Tory  during  the 
Revolution.  So  great  was  the  feeling,  that  the 
town  changed  the  road  from  the  Corners 
directly  to  the  inn  of  Captain  Nathaniel 
Daniels,  a  zealous  patriot,  thus  avoiding 
passing  the  Tory  domain  on  Buffington  Hill. 
Captain  Daniels'  Inn  was  on  the  land  where 
Mollie  Buxton's  summer  cottage  now  stands 
(1976) 

The  Daniels'  Tavern  passed  to 
Nathaniel's  son,  Captain  Dan  Daniels.  The 
Isaiah  Kingman  House  stood  where  the 
Brewster  house  now  stands.  Captain  Daniels 
and  Mr.  Kingman  had  each  lost  a  leg.  A 
traveler  meeting  them  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other,  somewhat  astonished,  asked  if 
it  was  the  custom  in  Worthington  to  amputate 
a  leg.  "No",  said  Mr.  Daniels,  "but  when  they 
find  a  man  peculiarly  honest,  they  mark 
him." 

Very  early  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
Timothy  Meech  is  connected  with  a  tavern, 
and  there  was  another  on  the  Chesterfield- 
Worthington  town  line  (the  Partridge  Place). 
Still  another  was  located  north  of  Dave 
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Tyler's  Place.  The  Lindsey  Tavern  was  on 
Lindsey  Hill  Road  in  WestWorthington  in  the 
house  now  owned  by  Dr.  Hudson  H.  Bates. 
The  Pierce  Tavern,  until  it  was  torn  down  to 
be  replaced  by  the  Worthington  Library  was 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town.  It 
certainly  had  more  exciting  history  than  any 
of  the  others. 


teacher  of  that  school  and  she  had  feared  that 
she  would  be  the  only  one  of  her  nine  children 
unable  to  greet  the  distinguished  visitor.  Her 
five  daughters  at  home  had  "Lafayette" 
shoes  to  wear  for  the  occasion.  An  enter- 
prising Boston  firm  had  put  shoes  with  bright 
buckles  on  the  market  to  celebrate  Lafayette's 
arrival  in  the  country.  Colonel  Rice,  when  in 
Boston,  had  purchased  five  pair  for  his 
daughters. 


In  1825  General  Lafayette  decided  to  visit 
the  new  United  States  to  which  he  had  given 
so  much  assistance  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  years.  His  secretary,  Lavesseur,  mapped 
out  the  plan  for  his  journey  which  was  to  end 
in  Boston  where  he  would  participate  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Plans  of  the 
proposed  trip  were  sent  in  advance  to  all  the 
towns  he  would  pass  through  or  stop  in 
overnight.  When  this  town  learned  that  an 
overnight  stop  was  scheduled  for  June  13, 
1825,  there  was  much  excitement.  The  plans 
for  his  welcome  and  entertainment  were 
made  in  Noah  Pierce's  Tavern.  Forty-one 
men,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  William 
Rice,  were  to  form  a  cavalcade  to  meet  his 
coach  at  the  Berkshire  line  and  escort  him  to 
the  tavern  where  there  would  be  a  welcoming 
group  and  where  Uncle  Noah  Pierce 
(pronounced  Purse)  would  prepare  the 
greatest  supper  in  the  tavern's  history. 


Usually  the  hearty  meal  was  served  at 
noon  to  accommodate  the  regular  stage 
passengers  from  Albany.  At  the  top  of 
Buffington  Hill,  the  stage  bugler  would  sound 
his  horn  and  Uncle  Noah  would  see  that 
steaks  were  put  to  broil  over  the  live  coals  in 
the  great  kitchen  fireplace.  It  is  said  that  on 
the  great  day  the  steaks  were  saved  for 
supper,  but  none  of  the  passengers  complain- 
ed of  what  was  offered  them.  All  but  one  of 
them  were  in  haste  to  get  to  Northampton  for 
the  Lafayette  reception  in  that  town  the 
following  night.  The  one  exception  was  going 
to  Chesterfield  and  he  brought  news  that  the 
General  would  stop  at  the  school  on  Chester- 
field Hill  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  This 
news  brought  joy  to  Mrs.  Wealthy  Cottrell 
Rice  as  her  eldest  daughter,  Lydia,  was  the 


But  back  to  the  plans  for  the  reception.  All 
over  the  town  the  inhabitants  were  cleaning 
up  their  yards.  All  unsightly  things  were 
removed  from  view.  Never  did  the  forty-one 
horses  of  the  welcoming  cavalcade  receive 
such  grooming.  Indoors  the  women  were 
making  sure  that  there  were  plenty  of  tallow 
dipped  candles  to  illuminate  properly  the 
windows  of  their  homes. 


At  last  the  great  day  arrived.  The 
cavalcade  was  given  a  noisy  send-off  and  the 
tavern  kitchen  was  by  far  the  busiest  place  in 
town.  The  event  was  not  without  a  few  hours 
of  anxiety.  The  General's  coach  was  late. 
When  it  failed  to  reach  the  county  line  as 
expected,  the  cavalcade  decided  to  go  on  until 
they  did  meet  it.  There  was  no  way  of  sending 
a  message  back  to  town,  so  there  was  much 
worry  and  surmise  as  to  what  could  have 
happened.  As  it  grew  dusk,  the  women  lighted 
their  candles  so,  when  at  long  last  the  coach 
and  its  escort  arrived,  there  was  an  illumina- 
tion from  the  Peru  line  to  the  tavern  where 
there  was  a  rousing  welcome  to  the  General, 
who  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and  his 
secretary.  This  reception  was  shortened  when 
the  General  promised  to  meet  with  the 
townspeople  next  morning.  I  am  sure  the 
General's  party  and  the  town  fathers  all 
enjoyed  Uncle  Noah's  supper.  The  reception 
next  morning  was  held  under  the  large  elm 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  tavern.  This  tree 
was  ever  after  known  as  the  "Lafayette  Elm". 
A  young  woman  presenter  her  babe  of  a  few 
months  to  the  General  saying,  "He  is  named 
Lafayette  after  you."  The  General  said,  "He 
looks  like  a  very  promising  child."  Lafayette 
Stevens  did  become  one  of  the  town's  most 
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respected  citizens.  For  some  time  after 
Lafayette's  visit,  the  tavern  was  known  as 
"The  Lafayette  House". 

^Tn  1901,  when  the  building  was  about  to 
be  town  down,  Dr.  Harla  Creelman,  who 
owned  the  house  next  door,  became  the 
possessor  of  the  historic  inn  and  incorporated 
much  of  its  fine  material  in  the  construction 
of  the  south  wing  of  his  home,  Ashmore 
Lodge. 

"In  all  of  the  rooms  of  the  wing,  various 
parts  of  the  old  woodwork  have  been  used.  In 
the  dining  room,  which  measures  sixteen  feet 
by  twenty  feet,  are  to  be  seen  cased  overhead 
and  corner  beams,  mantelpiece,  oak  flooring, 
and  doors  of  fine-paneled  design.  Many  of  the 
same  features  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
story  sleeping  room  of  the  wing,  which 
measures  twenty  feet  and  twenty-seven  feet. 

"The  staircase  balustrade  on  the  upper 
floor  is  made  of  the  one  from  the  tavern,  as 
well  as  a  very  interesting  door  used  for  the 
linen  closet.  This  door  is  said  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  old  church  built  in  1792,  the  second 
religious  edifice  in  the  town. 

"In  the  old  tavern,  under  layers  of  wall 
paper  in  the  parlor,  was  found  a  Colonial  buff 
plaster.  This  same  color — Colonial  buff — has 
been  used  on  the  walls  of  Ashmore  Lodge." 

The  barn  where  Lafayette's  coach  and 
horses  were  cared  for  remained  in  existence 
for  many  years.  For  a  long  time,  Katherine 
Rice  used  a  corner  of  the  loft  as  a  study  where 
she  wrote  many  of  her  plays.  In  1946  it  was 
purchased  by  Olive  Cole  and  Clarissa  Henry 
who  used  it  as  an  antique  shop  for  more  than 
twenty- five  years.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1971  a 
large  part  of  the  barn  roof  collapsed  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  ice  and  snow.  A  year  later 
the  demolition  of  the  building  was  completed. 
The  Lafayette  Elm  was  taken  down  May  25, 
1932  to  make  way  for  the  widening  of  the  new 
state  road  from  Worthington  to  Huntington. 
So  now  little  remains  in  town  of  Lafayette's 
visit. 

'from  A  Handbook  of  Questions  and  Answers  by  Elsie  V. 
Bartlett) 


The  Bartlett  House  at  Worthington  Cor- 
ners was  built  by  Jacob  Bartlett  soon  after  his 
marriage  in  1858.  Part  of  it  was  originally  a 
wool  warehouse  used  by  Horace  Cole  I.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  existing 
photographs  it  would  seem  that  the  wool 
warehouse  became  the  stables,  the  two  and 
one-half  story  center  the  original  hotel,  and 
the  three  and  one-half  story  addition  was 
made  to  accommodate  summer  boarders. 
This  hotel  was  in  existence  for  forty  years. 


On  March  27,  1898,  Harry  Bates,  then  a 
thirteen  year  old  boy,  was  on  his  way  to 
church  when  he  heard  cries  of  "Fire!  Fire!" 
Looking  toward  the  hotel,  he  saw  smoke 
pouring  from  a  window.  He  has  told  that 
when  he  started  on  the  road  to  the  Center  he 
noticed  that  Mr.  Samuel  Cole  was  some 
distance  ahead  of  him.  Of  course,  at  the  cry  of 
fire,  Harry  turned  back  and  headed  for  the 
hotel.  He  had  always  prided  himself  on  being 
a  good  runner  but  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Cole 
not  only  caught  up  with  him,  but  passed  him. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  was  careless  smoking  by 
a  permanent  boarder.  The  hotel  was  a  total 
loss.  This  was  the  third  fire  in  1898.  On 
February  10th  in  blizzard  weather  the  Dodge 
and  the  Fairman  homesteads  had  burned. 


Alfred  W.  Trow,  who  had  married  Ida 
Bartlett,  one  of  Jacob  and  Emily  Bartlett's 
daughters,  took  over  the  rebuilding  of  the 
hotel.  When  completed  in  1899  it  was  a  very 
attractive  two  and  one-half  story  building 
with  as  many  modern  devices  for  a  country 
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Tlie  Inn 


Ube  Mortbtnoton  linn 

Worth i N(i ton  Corners,  Mass., 
A.  W.  Trow,  Prop. 

The  finest  hotel  on  the  Hills;  1500  feet  above  sea 
level. 

inn  as  were  known  at  that  time.  The  bath- 
rooms and  indoor  toilets  were  a  marvel  in  a 
community  where  outdoor  privies  and 
bedroom  toilet  articles  of  china  ar  crockery 
were  the  prevailing  order. 


At  first  there  was  a  bowed  porch  of  two 
stories  on  the  middle  front  of  the  building. 
Later  these  two  porches  were  extended  across 
the  entire  front.  These  were  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  guests.  On  hot  evenings  they 
were  occupied  until  late  hours. 


Mr.  Trow  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life 
with  Harry  and  me.  I  listened  to  many  tales  of 
those  colorful  hotel  years.  Two  maiden  ladies 
lived  in  the  house  next  to  the  hotel.  Both  did  a 
great  deal  of  writing  and  often  went  to  the 
post  office  late  at  night  if  they  had  mail  to  go 
on  an  early  morning  stage.  On  one  very  hot 
evening  when  both  porches  were  full  of  guests 
they  were  treated  to  a  sight  which  for  those 
days  was  shocking.  It  was  a  dark  night  and 
Miss  Sue  emerged  from  her  home  carrying  a 
lantern  in  her  left  hand  and  clad  only  in  her 
long  night  gown.  The  lantern  made  a  perfect 
silhouette.  When  she  had  completed  her 
errand,  she  carried  the  lantern  in  her  right 
hand  for  the  return  trip.  As  Mr.  Trow  told  it, 
the  reaction  was  one  of  awe  and  disbelief  of 


what  they  were  seeing.  No  one  made  a  sound 
and  he  thought  that  several  of  the  ladies  were 
near  to  fainting.  (How  times  have  changed!) 

The  large  kitchen  and  family  and  dining 
area  was  a  substantial  addition  to  the  east 
end  of  the  building.  The  sleeping  quarters 
were  on  the  second  floor.  Nancy  Trow  and  her 
sister,  Sydney,  now  living  in  Northampton, 
were  small  children  when  the  family  first 
occupied  those  quarters.  There  were  two  older 
sisters,  Nina  and  Bessie.  Mrs.  Trow,  born  and 
raised  in  the  Bartlett  hotel,  found  no  difficul- 
ty in  taking  over  the  management  and  work 
of  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  training 
her  daughters  in  her  own  arts. 


There  was  a  substantial  farm  at  the  rear  of 
the  Inn.  Vegetables  from  the  large  garden, 
poultry  for  fresh  eggs  and  plenty  of  chicken 
dinners,  cows  and  pigs  all  helped  to  provide 
bounteous  meals  at  the  Trow's,  summer  and 
winter. 


The  stables  for  horses  and  carriages  were 
large  as  many  guests  came  with  their  own 
teams.  As  a  teenager  my  husband  worked 
grooming  horses  and  cleaning  carriages.  He 
grew  to  know  many  of  the  owners  rather 
intimately.  Some  he  greatly  admired.  Among 
those  was  Judge  Bassett  of  Northampton.  He 
often  quoted  things  he  had  heard  the  Judge 
say.  Later,  when  he  was  in  business  for 
himself,  the  Judge  helped  him  to  collect  a  bill 
that  had  seemed  uncollectable. 


Hill  Top  Farm  was  located  on  Harvey 
Road  at  the  Center.  Its  proprietor  was  Miss 
Bessie  Ames,  a  retired  nurse.  The  farm  house 
that  was  Miss  Ames's  first  purchase  in 
Worthington  burned  and  she  replaced  it  with 
the  two-story  building  that  is  now  (1976)  the 
home  of  the  Ronald  Kievitts.  She  had  accom- 
modations for  sixteen  to  twenty  summer 
boarders.  Her  rates  were  ten  dollars  per  week 
and  up.  Many  of  her  clientele  returned  year 
after  year.  At  first,  Miss  Ames  pumped  all  of 
her  water  at  the  kitchen  sink  which  meant 
that  there  was  no  bathroom.  When  the  town 
decided  to  have  a  town  water  supply,  she 
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opposed  it  strenuously.  It  was  when  her 
boarders  convinced  her  that  they  would  like  a 
bathroom  that  she  at  length  gave  in.  When 
the  tub  was  installed,  she  placed  a  box  over  it, 
asking  ten  cents  for  each  bath.  She  would 
never  have  screens  at  doors  or  windows,  as 
she  felt  that  they  kept  out  good  fresh  air.  In 
spite  of  her  idiosyncracies  she  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  well-liked  person. 

Mrs.  Julia  Jones's  boarding  house  was  the 
house  recently  purchased  (1976)  by  Bradford 
Fisk  at  the  Corners.  She  could  accommodate 
eight  to  ten  people  and  her  rates  were  eight 
dollars  a  week  and  up.  Whole  families  often 
stayed  with  her  for  an  entire  season.  Children 
were  always  happy  at  Julia's  because  of  the 
number  of  small  animals  to  be  found  in  her 
kitchen.  Nan  Walker  Markham  has  often  told 
me  that  when  she  came  to  spend  the  summer 
with  her  grandmother  Heacock  at  Hillside 
she  could  hardly  wait  to  get  to  Julia's  to  play 
with  her  animals. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Bartlett  accommodated  six  to 
eight  people  at  seven  dollars  a  week  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Lucy  Mollison.  Mrs. 
Clement  Burr  could  take  six  to  eight  people. 
Mrs.  Horace  Bartlett's  house  was  filled  from 
spring  to  fall  with  eight  to  ten  people.  Mrs. 
Bartlett  arose  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
did  the  baking  for  the  day  before  breakfast 
was  served.  Mr.  Bartlett  had  a  large  vegetable 
garden  and  cows  and  chickens,  but  pur- 
chased fresh  fruits  and  berries  from  Charles 
Bates,  who  grew  an  abundance  of  these 
commodites  in  the  plot  of  land  where  George 
Bartlett's  house  now  stands. 


This  was  the  heyday  of  the  country  inns 
and  boarding  houses.  Patrons  came  to  stay 
for  the  entire  summer  or  for  as  long  as  they 
could.  In  those  far  off  days,  summer  residents 
and  natives  united  in  putting  on  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  Many  of 
these  were  given  to  add  to  the  fund  which  the 
Reverend  Frederick  Sargent  Huntington  had 
left  for  a  library.  There  was  plenty  of  time  in 
those  days  to  learn  parts  in  plays,  help  with 
scenery,  practice  for  a  cake  walk  which  filled 
the  town  hall  for  two  nights.  There  was 
always  time  for  picnics  to  the  various  scenic 
places  not  too  far  away.  I  think  Knowles  Hill 
and  Parnassus  were  favorite  places. 

As  I  have  listened  to  tales  of  those  by-gone 
days  from  Dr.  Creelman,  Nan  Markham  and 
her  aunt,  Nan  Heacock,  Nima  Tuttle,  Olive 
and  Fay  Neil  and  many  others,  I  have  never 
heard  a  word  about  anyone  being  bored  with 
the  summers  they  spent  here. 

It  was  the  automobile  and  paved  roads 
that  put  an  end  to  that  era  and  its  way  of  life. 
Mr.  Trow  saw  what  was  coming,  sold  the  Inn, 
and  helped  his  daughter  Bessie  establish 
Bedford  Lodge  in  Northampton.  Three  people 
tried  to  carry  on  the  Inn  in  Worthington.  One 
of  these  moved  the  Casino  (a  dance  hall)  and 
enlarged  the  dining  room.  I  believe  the  largest 
gatherings  that  were  ever  had  were  the 
annual  coon  and  bear  suppers,  sponsored  by 
the  Royal  Arcanum.  People  came  from  miles 
around  for  these  suppers.  But  the  hotels  were 
doomed,  and  the  era  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in 
Worthington  when  the  Inn  burned  on  the 
night  of  February  27,  1931.  It  was  never 
rebuilt. 
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As  Ripley  Said,  "BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT" 


The  subject  of  this  month's  PEOPLE  IN 
BLANDFORD  WAS  BORN  IN  Westfield  in 
1902.  On  her  mother's  side  of  the  family  she 
is  a  decendent  of  George  Phelps,  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  that  city. 

Mrs.  Hayden  came  to  Blandford  in 
1909,  when  the  Harry  L.  Wyman  family 
bought  the  house  on  Birch  Hill  Rd.  which  is 
now  owned  by  the  Fiorellis.  She  attended  the 
Center  School,  and  recalls  taking  a  sled  to 
school  on  snowy  days  so  they  could  coast 
home  down  the  main  street. 

Graduating  from  Westfield  High  in 
1919,  Mrs.  Hayden  took  a  job  in  the  office  at 
H.B.  Smith  where  she  worked  until  marrying 
Ralph  W.  Hayden  in  1922.  As  a  young 
couple,  they  moved  into  his  family's  house, 
which  was  built  in  1793.  It  is  the  only  house 
in  Blandford  still  owned  and  lived  in  by  the 
family  of  the  descendents  of  the  original 
owner. 

Asa  farmer's  wife,  Mrs.  Hayden  raised 
two  children,  cooked,  canned  and  did  all 
those  chores  farmer's  wives  have  always 
been  called  on  to  do.  "I've  probably  worked 
over  enough  butter  to  make  a  mound  as  big 
as  Monadnock,"  she  laughs. 

Mrs.  Hayden  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  craftwork.  "I  like  to  use  my  hands," 
she  told  us.  Her  book  of  knitting  samples  is  a 
work  of  art;  she  crocheted  a  bicentennial 
afghan  of  her  own  original  design,  which 
was  displayed  and  sold  at  a  recent  craft  fair; 
she  taught  herself  to  weave  on  an  old 
fashioned  loom;  she  has  done  tinsel  paint- 
ing, candlemaking,  wall  stencilling,  and  her 
stencilled  trays  are  prized  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  own  them;  she  canes  chairs  on 
request. 

Blandford  geneological  studies  have 
probably  been  Mrs.  Hayden 's  most  absorb- 
ing hobby.  She  has  spent  many  hours  at  the 
Hampden  County  Registry  of  Deeds  search- 
ing the  records  of  early  land  owners  of  our 


community.  Twenty  notebooks  crammed 
with  material  on  old  town  families  attest  to 
this  fact. 

In  1930,  the  town  of  Blandford  hired 
Mrs.  Hayden  to  copy  the  first  three  books  of 
Blandford  records  in  an  orderly  manner.  At 
the  time  she  made  the  first  card  index  for  the 
Town  Clerk.  Tramping  through  all  the  local 
cemeteries,  she  made  a  list  of  all  the 
headstones. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Mrs.  Hayden 
has  become  interested  in  the  ancient  art  of 
dowsing.  In  the  above  picture  she  is  holding 
her  modern  day  water-finding  "wands", 
fabricated  from  a  coat  hanger  and  two  Bic 
ballpoint  pen  cases.  She  has  amazed  herself 
with  her  own  success  in  locating  ancient 
building  sites,  the  accuracy  of  which  other 
evidence  bears  out.  A  movie  has  been  made 
of  her  work  in  locating  one  such  site. 

From  1947  until  her  retirement  in  1971, 
Mrs.  Hayden  served  Blandford  as  Librarian 
of  the  Porter  Memorial  Library.  She  was 
responsible  for  its  reorganization,  and 
helped  plan  the  addition  of  the  children's 
room. 

Mrs.  Hayden  is  an  amazing,  vital, 
energetic,  inovated  and  creative  person.  She 
still  plays  the  organ,  occasionally  substi- 
tuting for  regular  church  organists,  a 
position  which  she  held  in  the  Blandford 
Congregational  Church  for  approximately  30 
years,  until  her  1969  retirement.  She  mows  a 
large  lawn,  takes  care  of  a  vegetable  garden 
and  still  does  most  of  her  own  house  repairs. 
"I  guess  you  can  call  me  a  'Jill  of  all 
trades'."  she  says  jokingly. 

The  telephone  in  Mrs.  Hayden's  home 
brings  daily  requests  for  bits  and  pieces  of 
information  that  she  has  accumulated  over 
the  years. 

To  students  she  is  a  mine  of  knowledge 
for  local  history  projects.  Retirement  has 
brought  her,  perhaps,  time  to  enjoy  her  own 
creativity. 
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Of  necessity,  this  must  be  written  in  the 
first  person  since  it  is  an  account  of  my  own 
experiences. 

Some  time  before  1970,  my  daughter 
showed  me  how  to  make  a  pair  of  metal 
divining  rods.  Mine  are  made  of  a  pair  of  wire 
coat  hangers  with  the  hook  end  cut  off.  Two 
empty  ball  point  pen  handles  make  the  tubing 
in  which  the  wire  turns.  When  made,  they 
look  like  this: — 


To  use  them,  the  rods  are  held  pointing 
stright  ahead,  level  and  parallel,  about  six  to 
eight  inches  apart. 


As  one  walks  rather  slowly  along,  they 
may  turn  inward  and  cross  one  over  the  other, 
indicating  that  something  to  which  they 
respond  is  under  the  crossing.  Occasionally 
both  will  point  sideways  in  one  direction. 
This  seems  to  be  when  the  dowser  is  to  one 
side  of  whatever  is  causing  the  reaction. 
However,  this  is  not  usual. 


Dowsing  for  John  Brockett's  log  cabin 


Occasionally  I  amused  myself  by  wander- 
ing around  the  place  checking  where  they 
turned.  My  daughter  and  I  agreed  on  ap- 
parent runs  of  underground  water;  also 
buried  water  pipes. 

One  day  I  was  using  the  "wands"  south  of 
the  house  in  which  I  live.  At  a  certain  place 
the  rods  turned,  or  crossed,  like  this: 


As  far  as  I  was  concerned  at  that  time,  it 
could  have  been  another  underground  stream 
of  water.  I  straightened  out  the  rods  and 
continued  on  in  the  same  direction  for  about 
twenty  feet,  when  they  again  crossed.  Then  I 
began  going  back  and  forth  over  each  time. 
What  I  came  up  with  was  parallel  lines, 
running  east  and  west.  Intrigued,  I  did  the 
same  thing  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
again  found  parallel  lines  going  north  and 
south  which  connected  with  the  other  two 
lines.  Water  never  runs  in  a  straight  line  for 
long  and  certainly  does  not  form  rectangles  in 
nature.  So  what  had  I  found? 

In  the  Hayden  family,  the  story  has  been 
handed  down  that  John  Brockett,  an  early 
ancestor,  purchased  eighty  acres  of  the  farm 
in  1793,  built  a  log  cabin  and  lived  in  it  for  a 
time.  My  husband  had  heard  that  it  was 
south  of  the  present  house  but  knew  nothing 
more.  Nor  did  his  father,  I  think. 

I  became  quite  excited  at  finding  the 
rectangle  with  the  wands,  thinking  I  had 
perhaps  located  the  site  of  the  log  cabin.  To 
test  the  rods,  I  went  to  a  spot  where  an  old 
barn  had  stood  which  my  husband  had  torn 
down  years  before.  Sure  enough,  the  rods 
responded  to  the  barn  outline. 

Later  on  I  decided  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  placement  of  a  large  boulder  marking  the 
site  of  Blandford's  first  meeting  house, 
directly  opposite  the  present  White  Church.  I 
was  "told  by  the  rods"  that  it  is  in  the  right 
place. 

Jerrilee  Bunce,  then  art  instructor  at 
Gateway  High  School,  came  here  to  see  me 
about  another  matter,  but  in  talking  with  her, 
I  said  I  was  thrilled  at  the  possibility  of 
locating  old  building  sites  —  especially  those 
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of  historical  interest.  She,  in  turn,  told  Josh 
Greenwood,  who  at  that  time  was  doing 
supplementary  teaching  in  the  Regional 
Schools.  He  found  he  also  had  the  ability  to 
dowse.  One  day  he  said  he  would  like  to  make 
a  documentary  film  of  me  while  dowsing  the 
old  meeting  house  site.  I  agreed  and  this  was 
done  in  October  1972.  The  film  is  on  file  at  the 
Gateway  High  School. 

A  certain  clue  in  the  early  town  records  led 
me  to  believe  the  first  schoolhouse  on  the 
Blandford  town  common  was  in  the  triangle 
between  the  Otis  Road  and  North  Blandford 
Road,  where  the  original  First  Division  Road 
crossed.  The  road  is  not  now  used,  but  it  made 
sense  to  me  that  the  school  house  should  be 
situated  on  a  road  and  not  any  distance  away 
from  it.  Using  the  clue,  my  daughter  and  I 
tested  a  possible  area  and  found  another 
rectangle  —  not  large,  but  still  big  enough  for 
a  district  school  of  the  mid-1 700's.  This  is 
directly  east  of  the  General  Knox  marker. 

I  checked  another  area  in  the  triangle, 
looking  for  the  possible  site  of  a  hearse  house 
which  once  stood  near  the  Old  Cemetery.  I 
think  I  found  it  also.  The  rectangle  was  of 
such  a  size  that  a  horse-drawn  hearse,  such  as 
I  remember  seeing  as  a  child,  could  have  been 
housed  there. 


The  next  summer,  after  finding  the  log 
cabin  site,  I  decided  to  lay  out  the  plan  on 
graph  paper.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  found 
more  to  the  original  building  on  the  upper 
side.  It  was  narrow  and  extended  beyond  the 
main  part  some  five  or  six  feet.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  woodshed  with  an  outside  door  in  the 
extended  portion.  My  daughter  helped  me 
with  the  measurements  and  this  is  the 
result: — 

Farther  south,  in  the  same  lot  were  several 
low  lying  stones  in  a  row — about  three  feet 
long.  They  bothered  a  bit  when  mowing  the 
lawn.  Thinking  they  might  possibly  be  a  part 
of  a  foundation,  we  both  checked  this  area 
and  again  found  a  large  rectangle  which  went 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  Hayden  Road.  This  could 
very  well  have  been  the  location  of  an  old,  old 
barn,  with  easy  access  from  the  road. 


I  have  also  found  a  long,  narrow  rectangle 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  and  have 
wondered  if  a  sheep  barn  was  once  there. 

Now  comes  the  eerie  part  of  my  tale.  I  don't 
know  what  possessed  me  to  think  of  it,  but  I 
went  into  the  Hill  Cemetery  one  day  and 
walked  back  of  some  of  the  old  headstones. 
Behind  each  one  the  wands  turned  except  in  a 
few  instances.  Wondering  about  this,  I 
decided  that  the  particular  stones  were  not 
erected  immediately  and  so  could  very  well  be 
eight  or  ten  inches  off  center. 

Again  I  was  excited  to  find  such  an  action 
over  burials  for  I  had  spent  many  hours 
trying  to  update  the  chart  of  that  cemetery.  In 
my  research  of  Blandford  families  I  knew 
that  "John  Doe"  had  a  headstone,  but  his 
wife  had  none  although  the  town  records  said 
she  was  "buried  in  Blandford".  Where  would 
she  be  if  not  beside  her  husband?  I  believe  the 
divining  rods  tell  truly  the  number  of  burials 
in  each  lot. 

For  instance,  the  chart  has  a  certain  lot 
assigned  to  James  Crooks.  There  are  no  stone 
markers  of  any  kind  on  the  lot.  However, 
town  records  show  five  in  the  family  were 
buried  in  Blandford.  My  rods  agree  with  this 
perfectly  and  the  cemetery  commissioners 
would  not  use  what  appears  to  be  a  vacant  lot. 

Not  only  can  the  burial  spot  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  length  of  the  grave  also.  In  the 
case  of  a  baby,  or  a  young  child,  the  turning 
will  not  occur  beyond  the  foot  of  the  grave. 

There  is  a  certain  private  cemetery  in 
Blandford  where  some  of  the  stones  appear  to 
be  misplaced.  The  headstone  of  an  adult  is 
flat  on  the  ground  near  a  short  hollowed  spot 
and  a  child's  stone  is  where  there  is  a  long 
depression.  I  think  the  wands  could  easily 
clear  this  up. 

Why  do  the  divining  rods  work  over  old 
building  sites  and  over  burials?  I  wish  I  knew, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  telling  the 
truth  for  I  have  tried  to  test  them  in  various 
ways.  Once  or  twice  when  I  thought  they  were 
wrong,  I  discovered  on  other  evidence  they 
were  not. 
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Photos  by  Ellie  Lazarus 


To  prove  that  a  burial  could  be  detected 
seemed  for  a  time  impossible  until  I 
remembered  that  my  husband  had  said  he 
buried  a  dog  in  our  garden.  He  never  told  me 
just  where  it  was,  nor  did  I  ask.  So  I  took  the 
rods  there  and  after  a  time  found  they  turned 
in  a  certain  place  over  a  length  of  about  three 
feet.  This  seemed  a  likely  spot.  Three  friends, 
who  were  also  interested  in  the  experiment, 
came  here  and  the  son  dug  where  I  indicated. 
What  happened?  We  found  the  skull,  ball  and 
socket  joints,  some  rib  bones  and  vertebrae. 
Probably  a  skilled  archeologist  would  have 
recovered  the  whole  skeleton.  At  least  I 
proved  my  point. 

I  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  astonished  looks 
which  appear  on  faces  of  those  who  have 
never  before  tried  using  divining  rods.  In- 
variably the  response  is,  "But  I  didn't  do 
anything!"  Most  people  seem  able  to  dowse 
with  these  rods  but  some  cannot.  If  you  can, 
perhaps  you  will  have  fun,  too,  locating  more 
than  water. 


Display  of  collie  bones  and  dowsing  rods 
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About  Our  Contributors  — 

Charotte  Curci  lives  in  Ludlow.  She  is  a  teacher  of  English  and 
journalism  at  Gateway  Regional  High  School. 

Jane  Mullens  and  Kathy  Pease  are  students  at  Gateway  Regional 
High  School.  Jane  lives  in  Blandford  and  Kathy  in  Chester. 

Olive  Winn  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Russell,  and  her  family  has  lived 
there  for  generations. 

Richard  Wilbur  lives  in  Cummington.  He  is  a  poet,  author  of 
Opposites,  Digging  for  China,  Seed  Leaves,  Walking  to  Sleep  and 
others. 

Geoff  Lynes  lives  in  Cummington.  He  was  graduated  from 
Wachonoah  Regional  High  School  last  June. 

Karen  Cook  and  her  husband,  Robert,  are  restoring  a  farm  on  Bashan 
Hill  Road  in  Worthington. 

Arthur  Wilander  lives  in  Chester  and  is  an  authority  on  the  history  of 
that  town. 

Sherry  Dodge  is  a  lifetime  resident  of  Worthington  and  was  one  of  the 
best  carpenters  around  until  he  retired  a  few  years  ago. 

Zenon  D'Astous  lives  in  Huntington.  He  is  a  poet-photographer  who 
delivers  oil  for  Valley  Oil  Company. 

Thomas  and  Kristin  Jay  live  in  Southwick.  Tom's  family  lives  in 
Westfield,  and  Kristin's  in  Worthington. 

Walter  Korzec  has  a  studio  on  Cole  Street  in  Cummington. 

Natalie  Birrell  is  primarily  a  water  color  artist.  She  lives  in 
Montgomery,  but  will  soon  be  moving  to  Michigan.  We  will  miss  her. 

Stephen  Sossaman  is  professor  of  English  at  Westfield  State  College. 

Dorothy  Munson  Blackman  lives  summers  in  Huntington,  winters 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Her  family  has  lived  in  Huntington  for  years. 

Florence  Bates  lives  in  Worthington.  She  was  the  Red  Cross  visiting 
nurse  in  the  hilltowns  for  many  years. 

Ida  Joslyn  lives  in  Worthington  in  that  big  yellow  house  on  Route  112. 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 

incorporated 


OLDS  GENERAL  STORE 

MOBIL  PRODUCTS  PAINTS 

A  Large  Variety  of  Merchandise 


Tel.  623-8700 


Middlefield,  Mass. 


THE  CORNERS  GROCERY 


Tel.  1-423-238-5531 


Worthington,  Mass.  01098 


JAMES  O'GRADY,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 
1  WEST  MAIN  ST. 
HUNTINGTON,  MASS.  01050 
PHONE:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids  -  Sales  &  Rentals 
Hudson  Vitamins  &  Drug  Products 

We  Maintain  A  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 


VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY 


Petroleum  Products 
sales    Complete  Heating  Equipment  service 


HUNTINGTON  -  MASS.  01050 
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ram 


raw: 
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serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 


HUNTINGTON 
Hardware  Store 

CLIFFORD  C.  PERO,  Prop. 

Our  prices  will  continue 
to  be  low 
and  our  quality  high 

Huntington  Massachusetts 


FRITZ  MOLTEN BREY ,  Prop. 


ESTES 
General  Store 

Gas  •  Oil  •  Groceries  •  Package  Store 

Route  9 
Windsor,  Mass. 
684-3737 


LEN'S  FINE  FOODS 

Quality  Meats 

Groceries 

Vegetables 

Main  St.,  Williamsburg 
268-7294 


BROWN,  STEVENS,  &  FIFIELD 


160  Pleasant  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

MONUMENTS,  MARKERS, 
CEMETERY  LETTERING 

Serving  all  Hilltown  cemeteries  for  over  100  years. 

Call  me  at  home  for  personal  consultation 
in  all  your  memorial  work. 


The  Market  Basket 


Shirley  &  Bruce  Gage 


Mrs.  Harold  E.  Brown     Tel.  Worthington  238-7761 


BRIDGE  STORE 

East  Main  St. 
Huntington,  Mass. 

OPEN  7  DAYS 

667-3335 


CUMMINGTON 
SUPPLY 

Main  St.,  Cummington 
634-8868 

LUMBER  —  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
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HUNTINGTON 

Package  Store 

CHOICE  LIQUORS 

23  Russell  St.  —  Huntington 


DUPELLE'S  VARIETY 

Russell  Street 
Huntington 

667-3318 


METHE'S 
JpS}  Feed  &  Supply 

S      \^    X       L c-  METHE,  Sr.,  Prop 

Poultry  Supplies  -  Horse  Equipment 

Dog  &  Cat  Foods  -  Wildbird  Seeds 

Sunflower  Seeds  -  Blue  Seal  Feeds 
Purina  Chows  -  Hay  -  Grain  -  Seeds 
Lawn  &  Garden  Fertilizer 

Tel.  568-782 

27  Maple  St.,  Westfield,  MA  01085 
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BACK  ISSUES  of  STONE  WALLS 


Vol.  2,  No.  1  Vol.  2,  No.  2 


If  you  would  like  a  back-issue  of  Stone  Walls  (the  very  first 
issue,  Vol.  1,  is  sold  out),  please  write  us  at  Box  85, 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050  and  enclose  $1.60  for  each  copy 
requested. 


WORDS  of  ENCOURAGEMENT 
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"These  rocks, "  Caleb  observed,  "are  like  the  mind 
of  the  earth.  They  know  everything  that  ever 
happened  here. " 


CHARLES  McCARRY 
"Home  to  the  Enduring  Bierkshires" 
National  Geographic,  August  1970 
with  permission 


